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PREFACE 



SOME time ago I received a letter from a boy in Germany. 
He addressed me as "Highly Honoured Sir Captain" which 
flattered me considerably, and wrote that he had decided to 
go to sea, flying in the face of his father, after reading a 
novel of mine. In view of his decision and my responsibility 
for it, he requested of me a few hints about what every young 
sailor should know before setting out for his first voyage, 
and he enclosed a postage stamp for my reply. As I mulled 
over his request, I jotted down the subjects on which, in my 
experience, a young sailor should be advised. The total 
amounted to two hundred and twenty. This obviously was 
too hefty a volume to be covered by the postage stamp. 

During the weeks that followed, the sea was exceptionally 
lenient, the sunsets red and promising, the dawns still and 
dove-grey. Looking at the water-colour world through which 
we were sailing like a black beetle on the palette of a very 
young god, one wondered why mankind had to wait for 
Columbus before America was discovered, and why the 
Flying Dutchman sold his soul for a day of calm. The 
German boy's decision seemed a sensible one. 

So I started a collection of small hints meant for a young 
sailor, and called it A Young Sailor's Companion. When 
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the book was finished, I discovered to my dismay that, in- 
stead of giving the young sailor a book of reference, I had 
provided him with a portrait of the author as a middle-aged 
man* My publisher obviously came to the same conclusion, 
as he changed the title from A Young Sailor's Companion to 
A Sailor's Life. 

The purpose of this preface is to reassure the general 
reader that this book is neither technical nor nautical. It 
might as well be called Navigation for the Housewife or 
A Fireside Pilot, It serves no purpose whatsoever; my only 
hope is that, when all is said, the image may linger of a late 
summer's view of the sea, a ship, the men who sail her and 
the gulls that circle over her wake. 

J. BE HL 

Ship Rival, at sea 



PART ONE 



Life at Sea (Outward Bound) 




BOYHOOD DREAMS 



ONE would expect that dreaming about the sea is restricted 
to young boys living near it. Yet the commanding officer 
of any naval college will tell you that half of his pupils come 
from far inland and have never set eyes on the silver horizon. 

What makes a boy dream about the sea is as mysterious as 
what makes him dream at all. Somewhere, sometime towards 
dawn, a seed is carried through the stillness to alight in an 
unconscious child's mind. When bacon spluttering in the 
kitchen wakes him up for a new day, he will wonder what 
those thousands of white birds were, wheeling over a great 
water, gackering and mewing. That morning, he will walk 
slowly along the road to school, musing about the land beyond 
the hills among which he was born. 

Later, he may read a book, see a picture, or listen to the 
story of an old pedlar resting on a milestone; after that 
nothing will keep him from going to sea. He will be 
obsessed, like the early Christians who left father and mother, 
brother and sister, wife and children, to learn the news. His 
family will worry about him in the oil-light and search 
among those who went before for a sailor, a cranky aunt or 
the unknown lover that came arid went one spring day a 
century ago. The difference between the boyhood visions of 
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the young sailor and other boys' fantasies is that they have 
nothing to do with excitement, uniforms, roaring about in 
bright red fire-engines or screaming through the midsummer's 
night in a jet fighter. They have to do with the other side of 
the moon of childhood: dreams. They are homing-pigeons 
who winged across uncharted seas from the mystic island 
whence the great questions come, like: "Has God got a deep 
voice?" It is useless to try to make the boy-sailor who has 
never set eyes on the sea forget about it and become a doctor 
or an accountant. The result will only be that he will be a 
bad doctor or a hen-pecked accountant, forever messing about 
with boats. Parents who instinctively feel that to become 
a sailor is as bad as getting into debt or marrying one's aunt 
should realise that life at sea is about the sanest life a man 
can lead under present-day circumstances. If a boy wants to go 
to sea, let him, for if you don't, he will be a stranger at your 
table. 

Boys born near the sea have an easier time, yet they are 
up against a lesser evil: their parents' perpetual fear that 
they will drown before their time. "Don't play near the water" 
or "If I see you once more with those boys in that rickety 
boat" are almost as bad as the "I never heard of such a thing" 
and "Whatever next?" of the landsman of the interior. 

The thing to do is to teach them to swim and let them, 
fall in the water as early as possible. For to warn them away 
from the water is to warn them away from life. 




ON PACKING 

THIS may be difficult, but the young sailor must let his 
mother put anything she likes into his luggage, or hell be 
sorry later. Not because hell miss the articles she suggests, 
but because hell be homesick and indulge in remorse for 
hurting her t on the eve of his departure. He should not forget 
that, to her, it is the final act of motherhood, to help him 
pack for his first voyage. In a mother's opinion, a son sails 
away forever, even if he only leaves for a three-week trip. 

The young sailor had better be prepared for chocolate, 
warm slippers, frilly bags to hold his sponge, and a pillow- 
case with some endearment written on it in pencil. He must 
be warned that his cabin companion, if at all experienced, 
will watch him like a hawk as he unpacks, ready to pounce 
on bars of whole-milk chocolate self-consciously tossed aside. 
The thing to do is to pack the bottom layers of one's bag 
oneself, and to tell one's mother that her contributions 
should go on top, where they will be least squashed. The 
first thing to do on board ship is to fill one's private cupboard 
with the top layer. So don't prevent her from putting things 
in, but stop her putting in surprises. Ill never forget a young 
apprentice's face when he unpacked in my presence, full of 
manly banter, and brought out a banana. 

Now, what should the young sailor take out to sea and 
how should he pack it? There are obvious things to avoid, 
hardly worth mentioning, like tennis rackets and barometers, 
which I have actually seen carried on board by self-conscious 
novices. Other things to avoid are all garments that suggest 
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seafaring to be in any way related to mountain-climbing or 
going on safari. Ski-shoes, double-barrelled shot-guns and 
stained-glass mittens sold to tobogganers by aborigines of the 
Alps should never be taken on board ship; sunhelrnets tend to 
provoke mortifying hilarity before being carried off by the 
first tropical squall. This caution does not apply tp Balaclavas, 
which are sensible if the trip is going to be really cold. 
There should be, unless regulations insist on formal dress, 
two ordinary seaman's jerseys, which don't show the dirt 
and are waterproof into the bargain. As to underwear, two 
sets will do. The thing to remember is that, if the ship is 
on the small side, there will be very little space for personal 
effects and it is better to have some to spare for presents 
bought abroad, or you'll crowd yourself out of your bunk. 

Trousers should be of the uniform type for daily wear on 
watches, and two pairs of blue jeans for working in. Things 
to remember are: a second comb as the first will get broken, 
a sewing kit, shoe-polish kit, and a brief-case. The apprentice 
is sure to be sent ashore to the company's agent or ship- 
chandler with papers, and he will feel conspicuous if he has 
to carry these about in a big envelope* 

The actual packing is not so very important, as the stuff 
is taken out the moment the young sailor gets on board his 
ship, at least it should be. His first action on board should 
be to unpack. In this connection it may be useful to remember 
that the kit-bag is not a folksy tradition but a sensible solution 
to the problem of space, as it can be rolled up and stored 
away when empty. Most small ships provide BO room for suit- 
cases in their junior officers* cabins. 

As to caps: take one with a removable top instead of two 
caps, one white and one blue. If the cap has a lining, take it 
out. You will find it too hot in any circumstance unless you 
are bald. 
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Things to avoid: sweaters with Rugby team initials, and 
duffel coats with hearts painted on them or jocular remarks 
like "If you can read this you are too damn close." Witty 
garments become unwitty when looked at by a captain. Also 
to be avoided: perfumed hair lotion, powder unless hermeti- 
cally packed, brown shoes and electric razors. I suppose there 
is no need to talk about dressing-gowns, unless the young 
sailor is a wireless-operator, in which case a flowered bath- 
robe will be expected of him as a part of his uniform. It may 
be necessary to assure the young sailor that he will need 
pyjamas; sleeping in the nude puts one at a disadvantage 
when the messroom-boy rips open the curtains, calling, 
"Quarter hour!" Also, to change into pyjamas after a watch 
induces sleep, because man, like the dog, is governed by 
conditioned reflexes. 

The portrait of one's mother should be small. Portraits 
grow to three times their size when pinned up in a bunk. 
One's sweetheart, whatever her size, should be fully clothed. 

The label you attach to your kit-bag should mention your 
name, your ship and its home port, not your rank. You are 
not in the Navy. 




DEPARTURES 

DEPARTURES, except when the ship is running on a regular 
ferry service, are always depressing. Everyone is full of the 
worries or the joys of his shore-life; women weep, children 

are a nuisance, the lavatories are full of dirty water and some 
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sailors are always missing up to the last minute when they 
are carried on board blind drunk by the man-trader. The 
only ones who enjoy all this are those members of the crew 
who have no home and who have been waiting eagerly for 
the reunion. Nobody likes them until at sea, so tension is a 
common feature of every departure. 

First departures, so the young sailor will find, are unfor- 
gettable in their bleak nausea. Ships always leave either at 
dead of night or at dawn; to say good-bye to one's family on 
a dark quayside amidst the rails, the cranes and the slack 
heaps feels like dying. 

There are a few ways of lightening the burden of departure 
but they are only stop-gaps; they cannot cure the heart of the 
matter. Rule number one is: say good-bye to your family at 
home and forbid them to accompany you to the quayside. 
Otherwise they will stand shivering in the icy dawn under- 
neath the most dismal light in the world, a naked electric 
bulb high up on a crane. They will want to wave, but the 
ship leaves so cumbersomely that they neither know when 
to start nor when to stop. On board, every departure is a 
chaos, so the last thing the young sailor will feel like is 
waving. Another unforeseen element is that every apprentice 
feels embarrassed about his family and their handkerchiefs, 
If your family want to see the ship, show it to them the day 
before leaving when there are only a couple of watchmen 
on board and an engineer who loves being introduced as 
"Chief/' The best person to put your mother and even your 
father at ease is the wireless-operator, who will make t:hc k 
coming voyage sound like a sight-seeing tour in a stream- 
lined bus; but he is rarely there unless he is engaged, Iri 
which case he takes his fiancee on board and is not in a 
position to act as guide at short notice. 

Rule number two is; bring your luggage on board and 
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arrange your belongings for the trip in their cupboards well 
in advance. To face the turmoil of the departure with a 
dismal cabin full of unpacked bags makes everything seem 
worse than it is. The best time for bringing your luggage is 
two days beforehand. It will give you a chance to wander 
about the ship alone and get acquainted with its lay-out. 
If in the pitch darkness of the night of departure the first 
mate orders you to get his oilskins from the airing-cupboard, 
you will at least have some notion of where to run. 

Rule number three, and to my mind the most important, 
is: see to it that you come on board well rested and relaxed. 
The first two rules will help you to achieve this but they are 
not enough. Get plenty of sleep during the week before you 
sail, say good-bye to distant relatives in good time and in small 
doses, and don't leave anything until the last minute. An old 
captain I knew, who was a paragon of calm and patient cheer- 
fulness during any departure, told me his secret: he forbade 
his wife and his family to see him off and told them the ship 
would leave two days before it actually did. Those two days 
he spent on his back in a hotel, reading women's magazines, 
doing crossword puzzles and harmlessly drowning his home- 
sickness in. beer. 




SEASICKNESS 

UNTIL recently, seasickness was the young sailor's curse. 
Nowadays, drugs may lead him to think he need not worry* 
Perhaps he needn't. The best chance o suppressing sea- 
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sickness with a drug is to take the pills well before the move- 
ment starts. Yet the young sailor will not be protected by 
pills, for if the seasickness doesn't catch up with him on 
leaving, it will later. 

Seasickness is one of those diseases that are popular with 
non-sufferers as it bolsters their ego. I have rarely met an 
old lady passenger who did not tell me that on her last 
trip she sailed through such a terrible storm that only the 
captain and she sat down to dinner. So the first consolation I 
can tender to the seasick young sailor is that hell be richly 
rewarded by a feeling of superiority once he is no longer sea- 
sick but someone else is. Not to be seasick is as pleasant 
as to be seasick is depressing. But for the moment, he is, 
and the first question that will loom largely in his mind is 
why he did not listen to those wise old people who warned 
him not to go to sea. Yet after a fortnight at sea, the young 
sailor will smile at the memory and tear out the pages he 
wrote in his diary at the time. Seasickness and homesickness 
go together, and they produce embarrassing outpourings 
In longhand. 

There are a few simple rules to observe, which will help 
you over the seasickness. First of all, keep warm. Then find 
something to do, preferably in the open. Inactivity is your 
worst enemy. Liquids should not be taken, although cooks 
insist on telling young sailors that a cup of coffee will put 
them right. Fatty foods and starchy foods should also be 
avoided, for everything that gives the stomach work will 
aggravate your condition. It is, however, important that you 
eat something because the real hellish state of seasickness 
begins when you want to throw up on an empty stomach, 
Another hint is to look as little as possible at the sea or the 
horizon. You will be amazed how you can keep seasickness at 
bay as long as you don't become conscious of the horizon 
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rising and falling. It is a well-known phenomenon, which 
was used to the crew's advantage on board the hospital- 
church-ship on which I sailed as a boy. There the sea- 
chaplain insisted on celebrating evensong every day, which 
was too often. The sail-maker soon found out that if he left 
the little doors of the companion-way open so that the 
parson could see the horizon from where he sat, the service 
would be short. 

Lying down on your bunk will give you momentary re- 
lief but only postpone the execution. You'll get into a state 
where you will feel more or less all right as long as you are 
in bed, but seasick the moment you get up. So don't consider 
senior officers who rout you out as being cruel; they are wise. 

One thing seasickness should teach you: sympathy with 
future sufferers. Sadly, this rarely is the case. 




HOMESICKNESS 

No SUFFERING makes a man feel more helpless and lost at 
sea. The homesickness will centre, like regret after a beloved's 
demise, on things one neglected while one still had them. 
The cup of tea mother used to bring in in the morning, the 
sound of the church-bells at dawn on Sunday, the smell of 
cooking from the kitchen and the thump of the newspaper 
at the door. If the young sailor is in love, or should discover 
he is after leaving, the homesickness becomes not only unbear- 
able but dangerous. One can write long incoherent letters 
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bewailing the separation only to one's mother and father, 
without influencing one's future beyond repair. 

So perhaps it is not the young sailor who should be warned 
or helped. He'll be homesick and he will get over it. His girl- 
friend, who receives the fruits of his homesickness when it is 
probably long past, is the true victim. There it is, in black 
and white: "The upshot of all this, my darling, is, of 
course, that I love you. I love you more than any other 
human being alive, for to be away from you is such agony as 
I never thought a man could endure. Think of the day I'll 
come home. . . ." 

Then he comes home, looking sheepish, with the infuriat- 
ing smile and the baby-voice of endearment, and wards off 
embraces with excited talk and sighs of how lovely it is to be 
home. "Let me have a look round first, darling. . . ." Once 
he is put on the spot in the twilight, he says, "I don't love 
you In that way," and tries to sell it as a compliment. 

No young sailor will ever understand why a girl, who 
once shrank from passionate embraces, should rise in fury 
when he suggests she is indeed too special for that kind of 
thing. It is not that she wants it; she wants hint to writhe and 
fume and stammer in a frenzy of frustration. She will instantly 
know the truth, which is that since he wrote that letter he has 
been cured of his homesickness, and is now homesick for the 
sea. 

So don't write letters at the height of your suffering, Keep 
a diary. 




DIARY 

EVERY apprentice should keep a diary. If he doesn't, he may 
actually give the scathing answers he has thought of while 
lying hot-eyed on his bunk after the first unjustified repri- 
mand from a senior officer. If he writes them down in his 
diary, with a full word-picture of the foul-mouthed brute's 
coarseness, he will face him afterwards with a sense of shame, 
which is as it should be. For to be an apprentice means to 
suffer from injustice all day long, for months on end; the re- 
sult is homesickness, brooding, and doubt about life at sea. 
The diary changes all this into delightful souvenirs, which 
become useful once he is a mate himself and called upon to 
deal with apprentices. 

What the young sailor cannot possibly realise at present is 
that he would be a lot more unjust in the mate's place. There 
is something about pimples, dirty fingernails and solemnity 
gazing from underneath a new peaked cap that calls forth 
exasperation instead of sympathy. Diaries turn every frustrat- 
ing or bewildering experience into something positive: a 
written page. The sufferer will be amazed at the difference it 
makes to feel that everything happening to him serves a 
purpose, 

The diary is the great confessional of youth, for the only 
one really interested in the young sailor's struggles, hopes, 
joys, desires and despair is the young sailor. A diary is a lone 
youth's trail OB a wet beach at low tide. Letters should be 
summaries of diaries; the letter-writer will discover that the 
summary of the fifteen blackest pages of his diary will run, 
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". . . and so we sailed on, every day much the same as every 
other, until we sighted Sandy Hook/' 

Diaries also help to explore and formulate vague feelings, 
a thing the apprentice will be expected to do in connection 
with others the moment he becomes an officer. No one who 
has not kept a diary has the means of knowing what worries 
the seaman who morosely complains about the food. Only 
by discovering within one's own soul that lack of appetite 
stands for homesickness can one make him eat again. A 
secondary but very important function of the diary is that 
it will encourage the young sailor to use big unfamiliar words 
with satisfaction. 

It may well be that the youngster who carries his brand- 
new kit-bag on board, dumps it in the triangular cabin, and 
looks around him apprehensively is going to outdazzle Joseph 
Conrad's star. The road to literary brilliance will lead via 
his diary. The moment the apprentice can capture the mood 
of the moon rising at sea in words, he has arrived at that 
great bliss of creation which the French painter Renoir 
defined as "Correcting nature," The boy with the diary is 
stronger than the man with the grudge* It is David's pebble. 




THE WATCHES 

THE watches on board ship will regulate the young sailor's 

life from now on. Even after he has become a captain and 
thus watchlcss, the striking of the ship's bell will mean more 

to him than the neighbouring church clock ashore. 

At sea, the day begins at noon, for it divides time rather 
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than that it regulates the ebb and flow of activity. At sea, 
there are always people about and people asleep; to those 
about, it is day and to the others, night. The watches last 
four hours each, except the dog-watch which is split into 
two to make sure that everyone takes his turn and no one 
shall be condemned to take the middle watch, which lasts 
from 4 A.M. to 8 A.M., every night for the rest of the trip. 

The first watch is called the Afternoon Watch and lasts 
from twelve to four. It is a pleasant watch to take, for those 
officers who might come on the bridge to check will be asleep. 
The young sailor will feel more at ease during this watch 
than during any of the others, including the night. First 
mates get up at regular hours at dead of night to go to the 
toilet, and make a detour either via the bridge itself or 
halfway up the steps. During the hours of siesta, the ship is 
peaceful; noisy activities are banned, and to see a sailor 
polishing the brass or doing a bit of painting is a pleasant 
homely sight, seen from above. Nobody is homesick during 
the Afternoon Watch. 

From 4 P.M. to 6 P.M. is the first dog-watch, and the next 
two hours up to 8 P.M. the second. Both are pleasant, because 
they are short and supper falls in them. If you have the first 
dog-watch, you may have to wait a bit longer for your meal 
but youll have the consolation that any errors in the cook's 
produce of the day will have been corrected as a result of the 
first table. If you have the second watch, you won't go 
hungry. In Northern climes, sunset falls in the second dog- 
watch so it is tinged with beauty, a poetic mood and some- 
body singing on the foredeck. Sunset is larking time to the 
foc'sle, as if it were fortifying itself for the coming darkness. 
Youll find the sound of laughter coming from for'ard very 
cheering. The sunset also has a softening effect on senior 
officers. The first mate will be up to check and teach you how 
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to shoot a star as if you were a human being. He may also 
enquire after your love-life, which should be taken as a sign 
that he feels in need of a monologue; tell him very briefly, 
so that he may sally forth with his human and manly counsel 
as soon as possible. You must be brief, for, unlike you, he has 
eaten, and he will feel offended if hunger shows on your 
face while he gives you the benefit of his experience. 

From 8 P.M. to midnight is called the First Watch for no 
apparent reason. It is a good second to the ones that went 
before, but has a tendency to drag. It should not be used for 
private efforts at celestial observation, for they won't be 
private. This is the favourite inspection-time for captains 
who, like owls, see better in the twilight. So make sure 
you have shaved and don't be lulled into a false sense of 
security by the gathering darkness and doze while standing 
up. If there is a lunatic on board, this is the time he will 
sing or howl. If there is no lunatic, the ship's dog will sound 
off. The highlight of the First Watch is the tea which, as the 
messroom-boy has turned in, will be fetched from the galley 
by the sailor at the wheel; so for five minutes at least, you 
can steer the ship yourself. When the tea comes, and the 
sailor at the wheel takes his place once more, you will feel 
tempted, while sipping the hot sweet beverage, to talk with 
him about love. This should be kept for the next watch; the 
captain may arrive at any moment now; old-age heartburn 
takes about two hours after dinner to manifest itself* 

Some people hate the next four hours, called the Middle 
Watch, as they are the longest of all and are spent in total 
darkness. True, the circumstances are uninspiring, but the 
sense of intimacy between the officer and the mart at the wheel 
largely compensates for them. These are the hours of stories 
and confessions, and although there is nothing to see outside, 
the apprentice will take with him vivid images of an 
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world when it is over. It is the ideal time to get acquainted 
with the crew individually; the sailors don't have a second 
dog-watch, and the man at the wheel will be different each 
time. The only time for caution is between three and four, 
when the senior officers go to the lavatory and may check. 
Be sure that you are on the bridge and out in the drizzle 
by then. You will be rewarded, even if no one turns up, by 
the sunrise. 

From four to eight, the Morning Watch, is the worst but 
one. Sunrise may fall in it and you are lucky if it does, for 
just afterwards come the bleary hours. If this is your first 
trip, you will be very sleepy towards the end of the watch, 
your eyes will feel boiled and you will wonder whether life 
at sea is really what you want. Take these worries in your 
stride and deal with them as best you can. The coffee is tepid 
and tastes bitter because it has been sitting on the galley-stove 
all night, and every single person appearing on deck will 
yawn infectiously. Officers get up and may be forced to fetch 
their own hot water as they all want it at the same time; this 
makes them short-tempered and their furry tongues will lash 
out. The main thing to remember is that you should be very 
quiet during this watch as the captain, just below, is stirring 
in half -sleep and may roar like a lion if you are not careful. 
There is nothing more unnerving than the question, "Who is 
that?" bellowed through a skylight while you are trying to 
warm your feet. The answer, "He, sir," should be avoided. 

The less said about the Forenoon Watch, the better. It is 
the messiest, most harassed and longest of the lot. The deck 
is scrubbed under your very feet; the compass polished; and 
both scrubber and polisher will sing in Italian, which, for 
some reason, a tired man feels in his eyeballs. If you want to 
know how youll feel during the Forenoon Watch, ask your 
mother what morning sickness is. 




SLEEP 



ONE of the most profound changes the young sailor will go 
through is concerned with sleeping. The younger you are, 
the more difficult you will find it to adjust yourself to a sailor's 
life in the beginning. You will be called upon to sleep at 
any hour and under any conditions. In the tropics, you will 
swelter and see blood on closing your eyes. In the Northern 
winter you will either pile all your belongings on top of you 
or lie stark-naked bathing in your own sweat with a parched 
throat because the captain felt chilly and ordered the Chief 
to push the central heating. Captain's cabins, being high up, 
should be warmer than others if you ask any central heating 
expert, but if you ask any captain you will hear they are 
colder* It is one of those mysteries the young sailor will have 
to accept unquestionmgly until he becomes a captain himself. 
There are a few things to keep in mind with regard to 
sleep on board ship. The first is that no sedative should be 
taken. They work, but go on working after the sleeper has 
been awakened, as no pill is adjusted to three hours' rest 
only. If you sail on a small ship like a tugboat or a coaster, 
you'll be four hours on and four hours off, and it will turn 
out to be the best training you can possibly have for your 
future at sea* To take nine hours' rest in twenty-four, by 
periods of three hours at a time, is the very reverse of what 
your mother thinks it is. Babies thrive on it and many a 
hollow-eyed business man would feel better rested if, instead 
of snoring in an arctic climate with the windows open for 
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seven hours at a stretch, he were forced into the open sea air 
after three hours of suffocation in an airless cabin. The great 
thing to master is how to fall asleep and, silly as they may 
sound, the old home remedies are the best. Counting sheep 
may make you feel silly and defeat its purpose. I found the 
best image to induce sleep was that of a cornfield waving in 
the wind under a summer sky. This may be a personal prefer- 
ence, but I haven't heard of a better one yet. Sheep never 
jump across hedges at all, let alone in their hundreds; the 
undulating cornfield is a much more real and relaxing image. 

Another important detail is that your feet should be warm. 
They are much more important than the rest of your body in 
that respect. You'll find that no cook will provide a hot-water 
bottle, but as there is always hot water on the galley stove, 
you'll be wise to include a rubber hot-water bottle in your 
kit. Yet the warming of the feet will take some precious time 
which will rapidly make the cornfield give way to its asso- 
ciation: the sea, which is the reverse of relaxing. So, the best 
advice I can tender is to wear wooden-soled short sea-boots 
when on watch. 

After you have finally lived up to the challenge of sleeping 
at all hours and under any noises for short periods, you come 
home and have to start all over again. This is not as difficult 
as it may seem, for to wake up in a ship buzzing with life is a 
different thing from finding oneself alone in a dark, still 
house full of sleeping people. 

One more thing connected with sleep the young sailor 
should know is that if one immerses a sleeper's dangling hand 
cautiously in a bowl of tepid water, he will wet his bunk. I 
don't expect the young sailor to do this to anyone, but some- 
one might do it to him. 




HYGIENE 

OF ALL the things the young sailor has to get accustomed to, 
personal cleanliness is the most important. Gone are the days 
of the weekly bath, mother reminding one that one's toenails 
need cutting and Sis sniffing disgustedly and saying, "Oof 
poof!" Gone also is the routine of going to bed at night, tak- 
ing one's turn in the bathroom, and getting up in the morn- 
ing to face the crowds with plastered hair, clean fingernails 
and a clean shave. The moment the young sailor turns from 
a young man about town into an exhausted, puff-eyed sleep- 
walker, he will be tempted to let his personal hygiene slide, 

His cabin is as small as a compartment in a third-class 
sleeper; the wash-basin, apart from being almost impossible 
to get at, is placed very high after long experience with lazy 
ship's officers who don't want to go to the toilet. The new- 
comer will face the sanitary arrangements in his new world 
with dismay and after a long and dejected study, sitting on 
the edge of his bunk, he will come to the conclusion that lie 
should have a good wash all over but will wait for an oppor- 
tune moment. He may be told here and now that the oppor- 
tune moment will never come. Either he gets up, undresses 
and does it, or the morning is near when he'll be looked over 
by the captain's icy stare and hear the mortifying words, "Mr. 
Er, I don't approve of your appearance/* Even captains rarely 
use the word "smell/* 

Every young sailor in history has been surprised in his 
time at the smell of his companion, to discover that the 
offender was himself. My first effort in the field of literature 
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was written on board a freighter at the age of sixteen; it was 
a short story, entitled "Satan's Breath," about a young man 
with a delicate sense of olfaction who murdered seven 
people because they stank, discovered in the end that it had 
been himself all the time, and committed suicide. 

To wash on board ship is one of those things one has to 
teach oneself, or else. Once the young sailor has washed all 
over every day for three years, he will, if not like it, be con- 
vinced of the inevitability of the operation. Washing on board 
ship can, like all complicated technical achievements, be 
simplified. Two basic restrictions have to be faced: lack of 
water and lack of space. One has to wash oneself thoroughly 
from head to foot with a pint and a half of water, in cup- 
board space. 

The first thing to do is to strip completely, whatever the 
temperature and whatever the comments of the cynic watch- 
ing you from the upper bunk with his chin on his hands. The 
difficult moment is the moment of nakedness. You may bring 
yourself with an effort to take off your underwear; you will 
be tempted to hastily pull on your pyjamas instead of facing 
the bird's bath, nailed at chin-height in the corner behind 
the door. The thing to do is to forget the cynic and tell your- 
self that you will tingle all over with delicious warmth after 
vigorous rubbing. Now run half a pint into the wash-basin 
and wash as far down as possible, beginning with the face. 
Ears are better cleaned with a wet than with a dry towel. 
After washing as far down as possible, run the water out, rins- 
ing the basin, run a quarter of a pint, and wash Possible. For 
the lower half of the body, jam yourself into a seaworthy posi- 
tion before lifting a foot. Don't try to put your foot in the 
wash-basin, for not only is it too high, it will give the cynic 
a view that inspires mortifying comments. After washing the 
feet, run out the water once more, and wash the basin. 

Teeth should be brushed last and, if they are false, not put 
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in a glass on a shelf to soak, for although taken out after 
you have drawn your bunk curtains, you may be called while 
asleep and answer unwittingly with the voice of the turtle. 
Anyhow, the messroom-boy is sure to see them when he rips 
open the curtains to say, "Quarter hour!" Artificial teeth 
should be kept secret, otherwise you are sure to regret them 
later, ashore, when the battle for supremacy starts in the 
dance-hall. They should be brushed in private with the latch 
on the door; or, better still, have two sets made which can 
alternate and be hidden in a cavity cut in a volume of Pastor 
Newman's sermons, to soak at their ease. 




OILSKINS 

HERE a pitfall awaits the unsuspecting young sailor. The 
buying of his first oilskins and sou'wester will be one of his 
most pleasurable experiences; to try them on in front of his 
family will be his most humiliating. Sou*westers make girls 
laugh, whether it be his sister or his girl-friend, as they remind 
them of advertisements for cod liver oil Many a young 
sailor's first oilskins have been ruined in a gale of giggles. 

Apart from this, oilskins will give a feeling of satisfaction 
in a man's world. There is something exhilarating about 
being waterproof that makes one ignore the fact that the 
water the garments keep out is compensated by the moisture 
they collect within. So far man has not invented a garment 
that will give his body air while protecting it against water* 
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In this respect long oilskins are the least offensive, but they 
can only be worn by sailors who don't move about, like 
captains and first-class passengers. Others are better served 
with the short coat and trousers that should be worn over the 
sea-boots and not inside them. 

The trouble about oilskins is that they need a lot of care 
and attention. They should be hung airily when not in use 
and inspected frequently, or they will stick together into a 
solid gluey mass. Of course, they should never be rolled up 
or folded. In bad weather, a towel should be worn under- 
neath the collar to catch the water running down. 

As to sou'westers, every young sailor will eventually find 
his own way of wearing them. He will certainly spend some 
time in the privacy of his bedroom trying out angles, and 
come to the erroneous conclusion that they are most practical 
when worn back to front. To help him out: they should be 
worn as they are grabbed. Don't forget to tie the chin-straps. 




RUST 

UNTIL the not so distant day on which stainless steel ships 
will flash on the horizon, rust will remain the sailor's number- 
one enemy. Nobody on board is spared the consequences of 
rust. Even the captain, alone in his lofty cabin, is occasionally 
driven to ripping open his porthole and screaming, "Stop!" 
at the unrelenting rattle of the rust-pickers' hammers. 

Rust-picking has taken the place of holy-stoning the deck 
in the glorious days of saiL As far as the men who do it are 
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concerned, it is an improvement. The holy-stoners were 
naturals for early Russian films to personify the slavery of the 
masses. There they were, the stone lashed to their feet, 
scootering away like children in hell without ever getting 
any further. But they suffered without the satisfaction of 
driving everybody else crazy. 

Rust-pickers have received this precious gift from a demo- 
cratic god: they can express their opinion about their supe- 
riors while obeying orders. I have often listened to the staccato 
song of the rust-hammers with misgiving. As long as their 
rhythm was leisurely and constant, all was well. The moment 
they started rattling away like infuriated woodpeckers, trou- 
ble was ahead; when the hammers tapped out rhythms like 
the leitmotif of Berlioz 1 Damnation of Faust, somebody was 
saying something that would have landed him in irons if 
uttered. 

The rust-hammer is the tom-tom of the ship. Experienced 
pickers can warn a thieving rnessroom-boy that the first mate 
is on his way to his cabin, insult the cook and make the 
stokers down below burst out laughing. It is the most jeal- 
ously guarded secret of the foc'sle; no use in idling up to 
them as they lie on their knees on the deck, tap-tapping away, 
and asking, "Now, tell me, old man, just how do you con- 
vey messages?" The only answer will be a blank stare and a 
cretinous "Uh?** from parted lips. 

I don't know who started this secret code of the sea; it 
must have been an ex-gaol bird at the dawn of the age of 
steel who had been taught the prison telegraph. Yet the code 
is different; it differs from ship to ship. Its simplest form Is 
the humorous "rattaratattat-tattat" Its most complicated are 
the five minutes' rattling that once made a cook I knew stop 
the recital of his operation, listen open-mouthed and rush 
out to look through the captain's porthole. Being a messtoom- 
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boy at the time, I was allowed to look through the captain's 
porthole too, and saw him in front of his mirror conducting 
"Belle of the Ball" that was playing on his gramophone. This 
incident greatly increased the crew's sympathy for the captain, 
who was a notorious sour-puss. The pay-off came when, 
weeks later, he harangued the crew about personal hygiene 
in a martial fashion, and got carried away to the point where 
he began waving his arms. At that moment, some innocent 
in the back row started to whistle "Belle of the Ball/' The 
result was gratifying. The captain froze like Lot's wife, one 
arm in the air, said, "The hell with the lot of you/' in a 
movingly human tone, and the ship sailed happily ever after 
with dirty sailors. 

If ever the stainless steel ship should make rust-picking re- 
dundant, the loss of the tom-tom will be felt by the foc'sles 
of the world. But not for long; man's adaptability is the 
marvel of life on our planet. 




BOOKS 



OF COURSE, the young sailor will have taken books with him 
on his first voyage: Shakespeare, War and Peace, five detective 
novels, a couple of text books, a pocket atlas and the Bible. 
Of all these, the Bible will turn out the best choice, for 
there is something about it that goes with the sea, certainly 
if it is the old translation. As to the others: Shakespeare you'll 
sniff at, War and Peace will send you to sleep the moment the 
fifth Russian count with a name of seven syllables turns up, 
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which is on page 3, and the detective novels are like ciga- 
rettes: they go with the land-bound nervousness. No officer or 
sailor, except the captain and the cook, feels like lying awake 
for two out of three hours of sleep before his next watch, read- 
ing by insufficient light until his eyeballs glow, his ears throb 
and his right buttock goes numb, only to discover that it was 
the butler. 

I think the best reading matter at sea is Jack London, but 
this may be a personal preference. When I was a messroom- 
boy, the cook was in charge of the reading bag for the foc'sle. 
He kept it in his bunk, which was over mine, and never read 
a line; but he kept books printed on thin, soft paper for his 
own use, tearing the leaves out from back to front. At that 
time, a thin-paper edition of Jack London's works was a 
favourite among the reading bags for the Merchant Navy. I 
read The Sea-Wolf, Martin Eden and The Cruise of the 
Snark in sharp competition with the cook's digestion; owing 
to the fact that he tore out about fifty pages per book, I 
rarely managed to catch up with their endings. I was thus 
spared Jack London's women, who come in at the end of his 
books and spoil them; so perhaps the best advice I can give 
the young sailor is to read Jack London and use him at the 
same time from the end inward. 

Another favourite of mine is a volume of three hundred 
and ninety pages jam-packed with information called The 
News Chronicle Housewives' Handy Book, subtitled "A com- 
plete library of information for every practical home-lover/' 
I don't think that there is another book in the world's library 
that could give me so much joy, good cheer and information. 
I am by now an expert on stitchcraft made easy, dressmaking 
in the twenties, cooking bloaters and Australian groper, re- 
webbing a chair seat, how to prevent electricity leaking, buy- 
ing in. joint names, the law about pets, money-making at 
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home with the angora rabbit, Your Place in the Stars, which 
contains intimate and accurate descriptions of all my friends 
and relations, Beauty and the Housewife, which hasn't lost 
its fascination since I bought the book in 1933, an< i ^ Home 
Garden for Women, which kept me at sea. 

You will find that the best books to read on board ship are 
the incongruous ones. Conrad, who may be the instigator of 
your naval career, will be found to talk about a different sea 
on a different planet, for he stood with one foot in the 
glorious age of sail and the other on Queen Victoria; Two 
Years before the Mast, which one is forced to read in naval 
college, will last a great deal longer than two years, and 
funny sea-stories are for some reason no longer funny. 

Until you become a captain, you will find that novels are 
difficult to cope with anyhow, because they either send one 
to sleep or keep one awake. If you must do something about 
literature for your ego, make it cheap and light. Pocket books 
are ideal, for they are a messroom-boy's favourite bait at the 
end of the trip. Speaking about messroom-boys, there is one 
book you must have or you'll be sorry. It must be the last 
word in forbidding boredom, like a treatise on the laws of 
licensing hours or any diplomat's memoirs. It is meant to 
hold your love letters. I must warn you however that you may 
take to be boring what a messroom-boy finds fascinating. My 
errors were called With Rod and Gun through Mysterious 
Tibet, by the Reverend J. B. Bangma, and Nitchewo, or 
Why Russia Will Never Go Communist, by Prince DanielofL 
The messroom-boy went for them at once and read them from 
cover to cover, taking several highly personal communica- 
tions m his stride. Once the damage was done, I followed his 
example, to discover that he had a keener eye for literary 
delight than L 




AUTHORITY 

ONE has really achieved authority the moment one forgets 
about it. Stern captains and unbending officers may manage to 
have themselves obeyed, yet they have no authority. The most 
authoritative person I knew was the captain of a tugboat who, 
to the uninitiated observer, behaved exactly like a fat woman. 
He had two characteristics commonly regarded as drawbacks 
to those who think about authority: he could not be alone 
and he couldn't keep his mouth shut. He would trundle onto 
the bridge or into the galley at odd moments, carrying a mug 
of tea or a miniature glass of Geneva, to tell somebody about 
his inner life. Whenever he thought he was doing something 
sly or subtle, he became as conspicuous as an elephant trying 
to hide behind a palm tree. He committed all the sins I have 
warned the young sailor against, and will go on warning him 
against, as regards authority. He went back on his decisions, 
he asked his subordinate's opinion, he was frequently afraid 
and showed it, and whenever he as much as pricked his finger 
he screamed the place down. Yet he inspired not only com- 
plete trust but devotion. I have never since known a captain 
for whom I would forgo my salary, keep double watches, or 
walk miles in a strange city to get a bottle of cleansing 
powder for his false teeth. Under his command I felt quite 
content at the idea of being a mate forever. The secret may 
have been that he made a happy ship. 

As the young sailor will find out in due course, happy ships 
are rare. They become so only through the influence of their 
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captains. Whenever the young sailor sails on one, he will find 
out that his captain is not worried about authority. If I were 
asked on what their authority is based, there is only one 
definition I can think of: the ship is their world, and in it 
they are content. Their worries concern the ship and their 
health exclusively; ashore they either lead a clumsy double 
life or go to the pictures. 

Contrary to the Army, authority at sea has to do with 
sympathy. A captain holds such absolute powers that he can- 
not refer to a higher authority or hide behind it. A major has 
always a colonel handy in the cupboard, a sea-captain has 
nobody but God. A good example of the kind of authority I 
mean is a recent conflict that arose on board the liner Queen 
Mary. She carried a crew of over a thousand, and a captain 
five feet high. When the Queen Mother of Great Britain was 
about to visit America, the company replaced the tiny 
captain with a commodore in her honour. The result was 
mutiny. It was a British mutiny, so everything was handled 
in a civil spirit; the fact remains that the crew refused to sail 
unless their Little Man was on the bridge. It is possible that 
the commodore was more impressive, and certainly sterner, 
yet the tiny captain had infinitely more authority. Had the 
Queen Mary flown any flag but the Union Jack, the Queen 
Mother would have had to stay put. Being British, the crew 
accepted the commodore in the end, after their point was 
made. The commodore never betrayed how uncomfortable he 
felt. 

Until he becomes a captain, the young sailor need worry 
little about his authority. Officers are rarely called upon to 
make decisions, they only execute them. So it will depend on 
the apprentice's captain whether he has any authority or not; 
yet one thing the novice should know: the only way to handle 
crews on board cargoes is to forget about the Navy. 




NAVIGATIONAL 
AIDS 

THE thing to remember about navigational aids, if you want 
to remain their master, is that they are aids. The navigation 
itself is done by man and will always be, even if one day, 
heaven forbid, the wireless-operator and his little dials take 
over the running of the ship. Any wireless-operator will tell 
you airily that it is only a matter of time before the deck 
officers become redundant, the engineers pre-fabricated robots 
and the captain an animated figurehead, presiding at table. 

So, if you value your future, rid yourself with determina- 
tion of the dominance of your navigational aids. Caressing a 
sextant while mumbling a prayer that this time the sun may 
be taken true amounts to the same thing as caressing a hare's 
foot. Yet the sextant is the most domesticated of the naviga- 
tional aids, once one has mastered it. Barometers harbour sly 
surprises, like the one that awaits you in a high canal; no 
naval college teaches its pupils what happens to the barometer 
when a ship is at a thousand feet altitude. The log is to be 
watched too, as its propeller can easily be fouled by weeds, 
the blades get out of line after hitting a piece of driftwood, 
or can be swallowed wholesale by a shark. 

Worst of all, however, are the navigational tables with their 
hundreds of thousands of little figures in the smallest print 
known to man. The composers of navigational tables never 
take into account that the light-generator may have failed, 
that water may drip down the navigator's nose or that he 
may be cross-eyed with exhaustion. Following the columns 
down with the finger soon obscures the figures with a brown- 
so 
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Ish smog. So, although modern tables simplify celestial ob- 
servation considerably, they should, in addition to the height 
of eye of the observer as taken from the sea-surface, include 
a height of eye as from the printed page, which will be found 
to be about an inch and a half. Unless the apprentice has 
some experience of engraving the Lord's Prayer on a pea, 
he had better include a magnifying glass in his kit. 

The most useful navigational aid for the apprentice I can 
think of is an alarm clock, as junior officers of the watch are 
either the first or the last to be called by the messroom-boy or 
the look-out. In both cases, they will be late; either because 
they think they have a few minutes to spare or because they 
haven't got a second. To be called by your own alarm clock 
makes for independence, until it is doctored by your cabin 
companion. But by that time, routine has taken over. 




CHARTS 

THE trouble about charts is that they become redundant the 
moment they leave the hydrographer's office. The caution 
printed on them that the Admiralty Notices to Mariners of 
"The latest date" have to be consulted before use will not 
inspire confidence in the young sailor. But then, charts are 
not meant to inspire confidence, but to frighten him. The 
essential contrast between a land-map and a sea-chart is that 
whereas a land-map coaxes the wanderer onto its brightly 
coloured roads towards delicately shaded woods and hills 
full of promise, the sea-chart seems to spell disaster to anyone 
reckless enough to leave the safety of the harbour. Everything 
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is a warning wrapped in a caution, and the small print at 
the bottom does nothing to put the young navigator at his 
ease. 

All charts state blandly, " Compiled from the latest Ad- 
miralty and Foreign Government Surveys, by Rear Admiral 
A. Mostyn-Field, F. R. S., Hydrographer, 1906." Not only does 
the word "Foreign" relieve the Admiralty of all responsi- 
bility, the mere thought of having to consult all the notices to 
mariners since 1906 is disturbing. As if this were not enough, 
the dubious value of the chart is underlined by the smallest 
print of all that says, "Owing to the small scale of this chart, 
numerous wrecks are omitted to avoid overcrowding in con- 
gested areas/' 

The idea of the chart is that the apprentice shall pencil 
out the ship's course in a thin line across a field of numbers. 
In order to do this, the compass direction of the ship has to 
be decided upon. There are compass roses printed in con- 
venient places to help the apprentice draw his line. Nothing 
could be simpler in principle, but there are two compass 
roses, one inside the other, of which one is true in a geo- 
graphical sense which means useless and another true ia 
a magnetic sense which would be useful if its date as marked 
were not five years old and subject to variation. In short, none 
of the compass roses on the sea-chart can be used unless the 
navigator applies a correction. Once he has made this calcu- 
lation, he is only half-way through his troubles, for the com- 
pass on board his ship isn't true either. 

Despite Rear Admiral A. Mostyn-Field, F. R, S., I would 
advise the young sailor to ignore everything on his chart 
except the buoys and the lights and proceed from there. The 
moment he finds that something on the chart is true, it may 
be the seed for future confidence. Ten to one, however, that 
the next buoy he waits for has been either washed away, re- 
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placed by a temporary one or preceded by an addition. The 
most important thing about the chart, as far as the young 
sailor is concerned, is to behave with complete ease when a 
senior officer is looking over his shoulder. The only thing to 
remember is that the miles are measured on the side of the 
chart and not at the bottom. The little drawings or silhouettes 
found on charts of distant shores are romantic, but taken 
from the direction in which your ship is not approaching the 
coast. As there are only a few basic patterns for mountain 
groups and headlands, the danger is obvious. 

The best use for charts to the young sailor is to give them 
to his sweetheart, who will pin them on the wall. You will be 
comforted to find the snapshot of Uncle Bill and his dog over 
the West Pit, the Devil's Reef or Sandettie Bank. When you 
come home from your next trip it will be worked into a lamp- 
shade, and no one who has not experienced it can imagine the 
satisfaction of seeing Rear Admiral A. Mostyn-Field, F.R.S., 
watch over grandma's knitting and hear his grim warnings 
called "cosy." 




CHRONOMETER 

THE chronometer is a wonderful instrument, and though 
ships have come to rely less on them now time signals can 
be picked up many times a day by radio the chronometer 
is still the heart of the ship. In the old days, the captain would 
take the chronometer to the Institute for oiling and correction 
himself. It was as important as the ship's papers. 
The apprentice may be called upon to wind the chronona- 
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eter and, if he forgets to do so, he will feel that his sea-days 
have come to an end. I cannot think of a graver omission, nor 
can his captain. To make him realise the full portent of his 
crime, the young sailor will be told that the chronometer is 
now practically useless for the rest of the voyage; for it is a 
well-known fact that no chronometer should be adjusted by 
a layman. The wireless-operator will be called in and, on hear- 
ing that the chronometer has stopped, his face will take on a 
grave expression. He will receive the holy box with reverent 
hands and carry it to his cubicle like an old butler a bottle 
of age-old wine. 

A young sailor who has sailed on a passenger ship may know 
what happens to age-old wine before it is gently carried to the 
first-class table in its cradle. He may have reflected upon the 
fact that no passenger ever realises that his wine is shaken to 
hell by the sheer rolling of the ship anyhow, so that the cradle 
business is sheer hocus-pocus. If the apprentice has omitted to 
wind the chronometer and feels that now he has no future left, 
I may tell him what the wireless-operator does after he has 
closed the steel door of his cubicle behind him with a last grim 
look directed at the culprit. If the chronometer has stopped 
at, say, thirteen hours three minutes and twenty seconds, the 
wireless-operator will put the thing on his desk, between the 
ashtin and the glass nude, and forget about it until the time 
signal at noon the following day. At the pip of noon, he 
presses the button of a stop-watch, puts it on top of the chro- 
nometer and, if he remembers, he will open the chronometer's 
lid when the stop-watch has ticked away one hour. Then he 
will put his hand on the winding knob of the chronometer 
and start winding the moment the stop-watch reaches one 
hour three minutes twenty seconds. As he starts winding, 
the chronometer starts ticking away, and chances are that, 
after this, it is more correct than before* At the me&room 
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table, the wireless-operator will say, "I'll thank you not to for- 
get it again, young man. I've been sitting up with your damn 
chronometer for the better part of the night/' 

In small ships, chronometers are either watches or alarm 
clocks and, considering that small ships get to their destina- 
tions as frequently as bigger ones, the case for the chronom- 
eter is perhaps largely a mystical one by now. Its discovery 
had such momentous consequences for navigation that it 
became the Holy Grail of the ship. So, the young sailor had 
better treat it with the respect due to its worthy past, but 
realise, at the same time, that what once was a mortal sin, 
has, by the grace of God, become a peccadillo. 




ALMANAC 



OF ALL the books on board, the Nautical Almanac is the most 
important. Not only for its useful information, but also 
because it makes entertaining reading for those who are 
supposed to clean the chart-room. To the young English 
sailor, Brown's Nautical Almanac offers highly coloured 
pages in which unromantic instruments like "Echo Fishing 
with the Fish Finder," "Marine Log Type SAL 24," "Pneu- 
mercator Tank Gauges" and "Ralston Stability and Trim 
Indicators* 1 look more attractive than the toys of one's boy- 
hood. There are glossy photographs of gentlemen in tropical 
shorts peering through a Double Marine Sextant with one- 
minute micrometre, or pouring a liquid from a glass con- 
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tainer into a copper pot with a bartender's leer, in which case 
they are salinometring. There are three-coloured pages of 
compasses called names like "The Happy Bridler" or "Faith- 
ful Freddy" in a coy attempt to make light of their prices, 
which equal that of a racing car. There are advertisements 
of ship-chandlers called Mohamed Ayoob & Co. of Singapore, 
Ernesto Stein of Buenos Aires, Caesar Marquand Nflg. of 
Hamburg, and Ant. G. Antoniadis of Piraeus. The whole 
world opens on opening the book. Cordial invitations are 
tendered on practically every page. "When in Bombay, be 
sure to come and see us, Yours faithfully, E. M. Butterfly." 
No sailor need be at a loss in Alexandria; all he has to do 
is to remember the address, "i i, Sharia Al-Boursa Al-Kadima" 
where fatherly Messrs. Al-Helal are waiting for him open- 
armed. Should he feel lonely in Halifax, there is Davy & Co., 
Flag, Banner and Bunting Manufacturers, or Mr. R. Dubois 
for a dignified funeral. 

Apart from the strictly ephemeral information about the 
sun, Aries, Venus, Mars, the moon, Jupiter and Saturn as 
they move majestically along the arc of time, there are tables 
to convert practically anything into something else. The 
body of them have been contributed by officers of the 
Merchant Navy. There are time, speed and distance conver- 
sion tables, spheroidal tables, tables to find distances off with 
the sextant, diagrams to convert radio great circle bearings to 
Mercatorial bearings, and fancy titbits like tables to deter- 
mine the average weight of common sailors below the age o 
forty in relation to the death rate. 

The general articles, in almanacs called "abridged," are 
most useful to those who have passed examinations in celestial 
navigation and global meteorology and are still haunted by 
the doubt that they haven't quite yet mastered the subject. 
In Brown's Nautical, for instance, there is a yearly article, 
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unchanged since the beginning of the Greenwich Hour 
Angle Method, called "Explanation of the Astronomical 
Ephemeris" which contains in one page all the young sailor 
will need for the remainder of his navigational existence. 
The chapter on marine meteorology is slightly longer (four- 
teen pages) but half of those are taken up by advertisements 
for whisky, bunker fuel in Fayal and model-ship builders 
who will reproduce your vessel exactly to scale and perfect 
down to the last detail (portholes open). 

In the ship's life, the matter-of-fact section of the Almanac 
is indispensable and the young sailor will thumb through 
the days ahead, relishing notes like ''Venus too close to the 
sun for observation" and curse his luck that he isn't sailing 
in the last week of October when practically everything is 
too close to the sun for observation. 

The best advice I can give him is to take an out-of-date 
copy of the Almanac home on his first leave, and explain it to 
his girl-friend. I know of no nicer way to start an evening. 




CELESTIAL OBSERVATION 

NOTHING gives the budding navigator a greater sense of 
triumph and exhilaration than the taking of a celestial 
observation that comes off. Nothing is as wrought with misery 
and humiliation as to have the senior officer point out that 
one has situated the ship at fifteen thousand feet above sea 
level, on the Andes, 
To fix the ship's position on the globe with an accuracy of 
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one mile true is an operation that never fails to bring home 
to the sailor man's victory over the unknown. Yet all that is 
needed is a variation on two sticks and an arc, a watch, and 
a couple of navigational tables prepared by scientists ashore 
who, in the sailor's mind, have beards. On the cover of one 
of the oldest tables in history, a man is shown peering along 
the topmost of two sticks, a dotted line connects it with a 
smiling sun, and the motto reads, "Man Is Not Lost." 

Stripped of its scientific perfections like parallax, dip, 
height of eye and refraction, the making of a celestial observa- 
tion is still the same simple matter it was in the days of the 
two sticks and the arc. All that is measured is the angle the 
celestial body makes with the horizon from the point of view 
of the observer at a given moment. One opens the table and 
looks up where on earth that particular celestial body would 
make that particular angle with the horizon at that particular 
hour. The young sailor should remember the essential 
simplicity of the operation before "entering the tables/' as 
navigational jargon puts it. At first, one always gets lost in 
refraction and parallax, and the worry about the split second 
makes the apprentice see more stars than the one he is aiming 
at. 

To fix the true angle at the true moment is the secret. So, 
to start with, only the sextant and the chronometer are 
needed. Concentrate on these and worry about the bewilder- 
ing corrections only in due course, on "entering the tables." 
There are ships where the shooting of the sun is a religious 
ritual consisting of mumbled charms, esoteric gestures at the 
sky and the swinging of prayer-mills. The taking of a celestial 
observation on an admiral's bridge is like High Mass 
celebrated by an archbishop: junior officers peer through 
their sextants, ratings chant bearings and numbers, bells are 
struck and books of logarithms consulted, while the officer of 
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the watch intones the first lesson from the almanac. Under 
those circumstances, I always placed the ship at fifteen thou- 
sand feet above sea level. 

The thing to do, if you want to master the art at your 
ease, is to take as many observations as you feel like during 
night watches on the bridge, in private. First choose a star 
(Arcturus is a good one in the Northern Hemisphere because 
it is easily spotted and difficult to lose), then deal with the 
time problem. Go to the chart-room, look at the chronometer 
with a stcp-watch in your hand, and press the watch's button 
when the chronometer jumps to the full minute. Then put 
the stop-watch in your pocket and forget about it until the 
actual moment of observation. Take your sextant to the 
bridge, fix it at zero and sight the star through the telescope. 
If you see two stars, adjust the error of the instrument by 
making them merge, and read off the index correction. This 
you note. Then, with the index correction applied, you 
sight the star again and, while keeping it in sight, bring up 
the handle to catch the horizon. Don't start on the horizon 
and sweep the skies with your telescope looking for Arcturus, 
for more likely than not, you will shoot Betelgeuse. So, 
supposing you have Arcturus and the horizon nicely in 
line, swing the sextant to see where the star bounces, so as 
to make sure that your angle is true, then press the button of 
your stop-watch. Note the angle indicated by your sextant, 
go back to the chart-room and add the number of minutes 
and seconds on your stop-watch to the time the chronometer 
indicated when you pressed the button the first time. So you 
have the exact moment of your observation without anybody's 
help and, what is more, without anybody being the wiser. 

Now make your calculation. Then make it again. 




LIGHTS 

HUMAN progress is nowhere so apparent at sea as at night 
when approaching the coast, or sailing along it. Everywhere 
on the horizon the beacons flash rhythmic pinpoints of light 
in the darkness and, further still, the reflections of more 
distant ones twitch on the clouds. Of all the aids to naviga- 
tion, the lighthouses are the most important, for if a ship is 
sound, and her crew is able, she runs little danger as long as 
she keeps to the open. It is when approaching the coast that 
disaster begins to lurk. 

Nowadays, when young officers prefer the night watches be- 
cause the lights make better cross-bearings than the easily 
mistaken landmarks during the day-time, it is difficult to 
recapture the sense of danger that beset the sailors of the 
past when approaching land after nightfall. Yet I have a 
notion of this, because of the war. 

Just as my keenest realisation of war came when the light- 
houses fell dark, so their friendly winks in the darkness give 
me a profound sense of peace. It is one of the rare fields of 
human endeavour in which our divided world still co- 
operates. The sailor knows little of Bulgaria, Rumania and 
Southern Russia; shore-leave is rarely granted in the ports o 
the Black Sea. Sighting the hills of the Crimea on a blue 
summer's day is sighting the border of an enigma. Even 
before making a landfall, one senses secrecy, silence and 
suspicion; the Black Sea is the only sea where one is actually 
conscious of crossing the three-mile limit. The first messenger 
from the land of silence is the pilot, and his behavior differs 
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from that of his colleagues elsewhere. A pilot is essentially 
a jolly individual; to see his beaming head appear over the 
rail with its silly sou'wester, much too small, that seems to be 
the uniform of pilots all over the world, is to sight an old 
friend. He shakes everybody warmly by the hand, looks 
round with the innocent gaze that produces a drink, then he 
pats his stomach, remembers there is work to be done, climbs 
to the bridge and says, "Okay, captain, two hundred and 
seventy true, half speed please/' 

The Black Sea pilot is different. He climbs on board like an 
inspecting staff-officer and goes straight to the captain's cabin 
where the ship's papers are checked, to make sure that the 
landfall has been officially acknowledged and approved 
before the ship set out from her home port. There is no 
conversation, no back-slapping, and drinks are politely re- 
fused. He is the first man with a secret. 

Yet, nothing could be more chatty and open-hearted than 
the Russian list of lights. Were one to ask the pilot the name 
of the village nesting in yonder hills, he would answer with 
reluctance, if at all. Yet Kamysh-Burun lighthouse so the 
Admiralty list of lights tells us was built in 1873, last altered 
in 1929, is situated on the edge of the cliff near the village, is 
a white rectangular stone tower with house, the lights appear 
as a single fixed light, they bear 247 true, are five miles 
apart, intensified on the leading line, and lead along the axis 
of the third Yenikale reach of the dredged channel. The 
Kamysh-Burun approach channel shows a white rectangular 
slatted shield, black stripe, diamond top mark; it bears 276 
true and is shown only on request. It is the last thing shown 
on request on entering the harbour. Until the pilot comes on 
board, even the Russian waters are part of the brotherhood of 
the sea. 

The lighthouses and light vessels are a great boon to the 
young sailor, yet these friends can easily turn into fiends when 
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sailing crowded waters unprepared. The panic of the ap- 
prentice when faced with the flashing string of diamonds that 
is the Channel coastline at night is an example. Hundreds 
of lights flash on the horizon and, during the summer, there 
are neon lights, dance-halls, fun-fairs and luminous crosses 
on churches to bewilder him even more. To find among these 
fireworks Le Touquet light, Group Flash 2, Ten seconds, 
placed on the platform of the belfry of the townhall, is not an 
easy matter. The best solution is to make, before one's watch 
begins, a list of the lights one is likely to sight during the 
coming four hours. Their visibility, candle power and guessed 
bearing should be noted on a piece of paper before the 
ordeal begins. In this fashion, the young officer knows what 
light to look for, and where, and he will be spared the trying 
business of stop-watches in the dark and bearings that won't 
come true. 




PILOTS 

IF J WERE to be marooned on a desert island, and could choose 
a set of books, I would include a complete set of Admiralty 
Pilots. I could build a hut with them, and spend ray lazy 
afternoons reading and reminiscing my way through the 
building from doorstep via sideboard to chimney, and have 
the wonderful feeling that I would never be short o exciting* 
reading matter if I lived to be a hundred. If my hammock 
were slung in a shady spot, and the murmur of the gentle 
surf invited me to dream, I would pick a roof-tile called 
Mediterranean Pilot, Volume I, comprising the Southern and 
Eastern Coasts of Spain from Gibraltar to Cape Cerb&re; Mas 
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Baleares; Sardinia; the Northern Coast of Africa from Ceuta 
to Ras Ajdir; Isola di Pantelleria and Isole Pelagie; the 
Maltese Islands; Isole Egadi; Sicily and Isole Eolie. If my 
mood were poetic, I would pick Isole Eolie; if I felt manly 
and adventurous, the Northern Coast of Africa from Ceuta 
to Ras Ajdir. 

My greatest joy before even starting to read would be to 
glare at the pink leaf opposite the title page which says, in 
fat black letters underscored, "This volume should not be 
used without reference to the latest supplement and annual 
summary of notices to mariners affecting it." I would give it 
a raspberry, in revenge for untold suffering in my youth. 

The young sailor who is ordered to copy the latest issue o 
notices to mariners into the Pilots should comfort himself 
with this vision of the future, or he will eventually burst into 
tears. Never in his life, except when being detained after 
school to write a hundred times "I shall not be disrespect- 
ful to my over-harassed instructors/* has he faced such a 
chore; and "over-harassed instructors" is nothing compared 
to "Canal des Kerkennah" or "Monte dei Sette Fratelli from 
east-south-eastward." Yet he will be asked by the second mate 
in an irritated tone, "What? Haven't you finished your 
scribbling yet?" after spending three hours with his tongue 
between his teeth, and trying to write with his fingers sticky 
with glue. 

By this treatment the young sailor is deprived of a great 
enjoyment. The Admiralty Pilots change from the excitement- 
packed volumes they are into the acme of messy boredom. 
Yet, open any Pilot at random and it will be like a glimpse 
beyond the horizon, "Fondeadero de Nerja. The town of 
Nerja stands on level ground near the coast, and is sur- 
rounded by hills of moderate elevation covered with vineyards 
and hamlets. In front of the town, amidst the ruins of a castle, 
and about % cables westward of a coastguard hut, is a prom- 
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enade, which can be identified from a short distance, by 
day, by its palm trees, and, at night, by its lights." Everything 
is there, the chirping crickets, the heady wine, the smell of 
wood-fires and tortillas in alleys festooned with washing, the 
ruins of the old castle with its cawing jackdaws, and the 
motionless hawk hovering in the deep blue sky. 

I know of no better Christmas present for a young boy 
dreaming of going to sea than a redundant Admiralty Pilot 
and a set of lifeboat charts as described in the chapter on 
lifeboats. The charts and their red buckram envelope with 
basic instruments will teach him the principles of navigation, 
and the opening chapters of each pilot will teach him the rest. 
General meteorology, buoys, lights, tidal streams, observations 
for errors of the compass, mirage and abnormal reflection, 
aurora and magnetic storms. Any boy of fourteen who turns 
into Rodin's "Thinker" over his French grammar will be 
experimentally murmuring 'liquid sounds" as used in 
"Trengganu Yanggang-a"; and when told to go to bed, hell 
sneak a torch under the blankets to read on, "On the slopes 
of the little wooded island are the ruins of a temple that, in 
the day-time, can be spotted from afar by its dazzling white 
pillars silhouetted against the sky from the south-westward. 
At night, although no light is shown, the approach can be 
heard by the myriads of cicadas chirping in the woods. The 
bay offers good holding ground and shelter for short visits; 
water may be obtained from the local guardian, usually an 
ex-convict, who will prove helpful if greeted with politeness 
and given small presents (safety razor, puzzle-box with little 
ball, whistle.) Spirits may be requested by him, but should 
not be given." 

So, when the cats are on the prowl and the sparrows rustle 
underneath the roof-tiles, a child will sail into the great 
unknown, to dream about cicadas and an old man whistling 
in the wilderness. 



PART TWO 



Crews 




CAPTAINS 



THE first man sailing the first hollowed-out tree-trunk alone 
was a sailor. The first man who had a boy with him was a 
captain. Captains have not changed since; their vessel is still 
as flimsy, the sea as perilous and the boy as hopeless. 

Only if the young sailor keeps this elementary state of 
affairs in mind will he be able to see his captain clearly. This 
is important, for living as he does among officers who are 
not yet captains but feel that they should have been long 
ago, the apprentice may easily be influenced by their talk at 
the messroom-table. It may not even be talk, just raised eye- 
brows, upcast looks and shrugs of the shoulders. The young 
sailor will be led to believe that the ship is sailed virtually 
by the mate, for that is the way the mate sees it. 

It is difficult on a long, long ladder that reaches into the 
sky to see further than the next rung; it is impossible for the 
apprentice to identify himself with the captain. The only 
comfort I can offer is that the captain, despite appearances, 
can identify himself to an astonishing degree with the 
apprentice if he should be called upon to do so. It is advisable, 
however, to postpone this call as long as possible, for captains 
don't like it. They seem to be quite content with their 
hermit's existence, remote and god-like in their double cabin, 
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and there will be many days when only a chesty cough or a 
sneeze from below reminds the apprentice on the bridge of his 
captain's existence. 

In practice, every captain looks like an old fool and never 
is. His very presence determines the nature of the community 
that sails the ship. He is the best argument against atheism I 
can think of, for every quarrel, every tension, even the grim- 
mest conflict among the members of his crew is entered into 
with the underlying knowledge that, if the worst comes to the 
worst, there always is somebody to give the final verdict. In 
the case of a conflict, the mate will say, "Take care the cap- 
tain doesn't notice," and the chief engineer, "You'd better 
watch out or I'll take it up with the captain/' Chief engi- 
neers refer to the captain like self-confident clergymen refer 
to their private deity. 

Should the apprentice be driven to the point of suicide 
about some personal problem (and apprentices' problems 
always are personal), he may go and ask the captain for ad- 
vice, as it is less final. He must realise, however, that by 
doing so he is inviting mortification. The captain will be 
quite kind, but the apprentice's problem will take on a puny 
stature in his own eyes on crossing the threshold. The sight 
of the Old Man writing at his desk with the calm concentra- 
tion of a silversmith engraving a spoon will so impress the 
young sailor that the captain hardly need open his mouth. It 
may be a humane thing to tell the apprentice that the cap- 
tain is usually writing nonsense at those moments. 

Probably, occasions will be rare on which the apprentice 
will see his captain in his true light. It may be a gale, but 
then it takes a fairly long time before captains arc convinced 
that there is a gale on. Usually they only show their heads 
at bridge level, scowling at the officer of the watch as if they 
suspected him of rocking the boat. Before turning round and 
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vanishing back into their cosy den, they will mutter, "I pre- 
sume you have looked after hatch number three, Mr. Er," 
which strikes the junior officer like lightning from the 
Olympus. Captains are rarely noticed checking up on hatch 
number three beforehand. 

There is little else I can tell the young sailor about cap- 
tains, until he is about to be promoted to one himself. For 
the time being, two basic rules will do: bad captains do not 
exist, and even the youngest masters are old. On board ship, 
it is one's sea-days that count, not the years of one's life. 




MATES 



MATES are basically the unhappiest people at sea, because 
they are busy becoming captains. As everyone who has been 
an adolescent knows, not to be something yet is a depressing 
situation. What's more, every mate is convinced that he is 
better than his captain, for his captain only tells him what 
to do, rarely does it himself. The happy mate, quite satisfied 
with his situation, is for some reason unsatisfactory. A man 
who wants to remain a mate is a bad mate and a man who is 
a mate and wants to become a captain is frustrated, so one 
can easily see that a mate's lot is a hard one. 

It is indeed like adolescence. Many secretly long for the 
happy, simple world of childhood; no man in his senses has 
any nostalgia for the horrible years in which he was neither 
child nor man but an awkward, clumsy creature between 
the two. This is why a mate's philosophy resembles that of 
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the adolescent: nobody understands him, other people are 
always happier, girls are either too bad or too pure, 
and he can never do anything right, from shutting a door 
to packing a bag. The adolescent is supposed to wash up 
cheerfully, to hum a happy song while mowing the lawn or 
washing the car, to hop up and down clapping his hands, 
crying "Goody goody," when he is ordered to take Junior to 
the zoo. All these situations, like nightmares from the past, 
repeat themselves hauntingly once the junior officer becomes 
a mate. To be an ordinary seaman becomes the lost land of 
childhood; to become a captain feels like climbing a glacier 
in gumboots. 

Mates soon give up hope of ever becoming captains because 
their own superiors lose no opportunity of assuring them 
that, if they carry on in this fashion, they will be a hundred 
before promotion comes their way. To hear a father talk 
about his sixteen-year-old son is to hear a captain about his 
mate: lazy, stupid, unclean, sulky, without interest or sense 
of duty, as deaf as a mole and as blind as a bat. 

Yet I should like to see the ship that sails itself, without a 
mate shivering and grumbling on the bridge. There is only 
one hope for heavenly justice as far as the mate is concerned: 
that the second mate may break a leg and the captain be 
forced to take over his watch. It is as good as an adolescent's 
night at the opera when the prima donna loses her bloomers 
in the high C. I don't know why captains are so often un- 
lucky when taking over a watch in an emergency; perhaps it 
is a proof of the power of prayer. 

But this situation is as rare as a white whale. In the ordi- 
nary run of things, the mate does everything. He is the ship's 
housewife, psychoanalyst, handyman, housepainter, plumber, 
vermin expert and removal man. If rust shows its bubbles 
underneath the paint, it is the mate's fault. If the cargo starts 
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to shift after a fortnight of gales in the Atlantic, the mate has 
done it. If the crew is rebellious, the cook sulking, the bridge 
slippery and the captain's grog cold, the mate is told he will 
be a pensioner before he is promoted. On board bigger ships, 
the mate eats with the second-class passengers and it is hard to 
describe what this does to a man who has five thousand other 
things to look after. For whoever is unable to evince a 
fascinated interest in Mr. Proudfoot's operation during the 
sweetbreads, and at the same time work out in his mind what 
error Snark the apprentice can have made in his calculations 
to put the ship back eighty miles on the chart, will provoke 
a sour little mouth in the owner's drawing-room when the 
captain is asked what he thinks of his assistant over a glass 
of sherry. 

There is a poem running into sixteen couplets that 
describes the fate of a mate, but it is unprintable. The young 
sailor will soon come to know it by heart, and cherish it until 
the day he lays his hand on the engine-room telegraph for 
the first time, three centuries from now. 




ENGINEERS 

THEY are the happiest addition to the ship's staff since the 
advent of steam. The officers of the glorious age o sail may 
never have felt there was something lacking; who sails on a 
windjammer now, after having travelled on steam, misses not 
the engine, but the engineers. 
Engineers have one idiosyncrasy: they think about every- 
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thing in terms of engines. They know the ship is sailed by 
the deck-officers and that sailors and a captain are necessary, 
but they consider them as people who profit by the engines. 
The ship's fate is in their hands. 

Engineers are calm in times of gale, soothing in times of 
stress, and irksome only when the sea is dead calm and a 
tropical sun turns their dungeon into purgatory. The young 
sailor will soon be struck by the circumstance that whatever 
engineers are doing or talking about, they always listen to 
their engine. In the messroom the Chief, while regaling him- 
self with untidy forkfuls of spaghetti, will hold forth about 
the advantage of having cabins painted in psychological 
colours. In the middle of the conversation, with his fork half- 
way to his mouth, the Chief will freeze. Should anyone ask 
what is the matter, he will reply, "Sh!" The others will strain 
their ears, and hear nothing. Motionless silence will reign 
for seconds, during which the spaghetti dangling from the 
Chiefs fork swings slightly with the swell. Then the Chief 
will say, "Damn it! That young ass hasn't tightened the nut 
on the bilge-pump yet." After that he will continue eating, 
but the subject of his monologue will have changed from 
psychological colours to modern apprentices. 

Engineers have one supreme quality: patience. It is caused 
by their secret preoccupation with engines, which makes all 
other problems seem secondary; also by the professional 
perseverance of the man who is often called upon to lie on 
his back in an oil-bath, fiddling with a spanner the size of a 
toothpick, while a piston strong enough to crush a rock hisses 
up and down, a quarter of an inch away from his nose. The 
inner peace they radiate, which goes with a well-oiled and 
smoothly-running soul, reflects the perfection of their engines. 
I know of no better cure for inner turmoil, worry and general 
nervousness than a visit to the engine-room, There they are, 
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in their greasy overalls, their caps on the backs of their heads, 
wads of cotton waste protruding from their pockets. On the 
wall are their tools, neatly lined up according to size; on the 
work-bench some object is clamped in a vice, and with it 
they are quietly pottering. The colossal racket of their engine 
makes conversation impossible, so each man just thinks, while 
his eyes rove around his, to him, completely comprehensible 
universe. To sit down on a three-legged stool, to look at this 
vast complicated mystery of whizzing, ticking, spinning and 
sliding parts, all of them polished like watches, is soothing. 
For here you are, facing the riddle of your existence and, next 
to you, stands another man with his back to it, filing away 
at the work-bench, secure in the knowledge that he under- 
stands everything. 

What a boon it was that with the mechanical monster that 
mauled the Flying Cloud came so charming and patient a 
kornak. To those who don't speak whatever language it is, 
the word means: the boy who rides the elephant. 




WIRELESS-OPERATORS 

THEY are the most recent addition to the ship's crew, and 
show the characteristics of the youngest member of the family. 
They don't quite yet fit into the community to which they 
have been added, and that is perhaps why they are still sus- 
pected of not pulling their weight. 

Of course, the wireless-operator, or, as he should officially 
be called, radio officer, is one of the most important members 
of the crew as he establishes the link between the ship and the 
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rest of the world. He is very conscious of the rest of the 
world and consequently feels a bit of an outsider. He also 
feels, and this is where the trouble lies, slightly superior. 

All you need do to get an inkling of the mentality of wire- 
less-operators is to listen in to their conversation among 
themselves on the transmitter or, better still, between them 
and the girl operators of the big shore stations. For some 
reason, jokes and platitudes that sound fatuous ashore take 
on a halo of wit and originality when droned into a micro- 
phone. No man of some experience will call a girl "Beautiful" 
when she is in sight; wireless-operators are very fond of the 
word and so, it seems, are their lady colleagues. 

As wireless-operators do not keep watches but lead an 
independent existence in a private little cubicle on the boat- 
deck, they appear in effeminate garments at infuriating hours. 
The young sailor will find the stiffening of his jaw muscles to 
be a conditioned reflex at the sight of the wireless-operator in 
a dressing-gown, carrying towel, toothbrush, razor and a bottle 
of talcum-powder, strolling to the bathroom in Arab mules 
at nine o'clock in the morning. This reaction will find an 
echo at the dinner table when the wireless-operator says that 
life at sea is fit for fools only, and talks about putting more 
bite into trade unions. The same conditioned reflex is pro- 
voked by the sound of music or roars of laughter at inaudible 
comedians, emanating from the radio hut when the appren- 
tice is trudging on the bridge in the drizzle. Enquiries will 
bring forth the reply that the wireless-operator is testing. As 
the only person able to judge whether a wireless-operator is 
testing or resting is another wireless-operator, there goes 
another grain, added to the secret store of animosity piling 
up within the apprentice's chest for the debonair intellectual, 
who is always so smart and witty at table and whose hair is 
always fit for an advertisement, even in a gale. The only 
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wireless-operators to break through this invisible barrier are 
those on sinking ships, and on ocean-going tugboats during 
a salvage operation. 

There are, of course, charming wireless-operators. Yet, 
however pleasant they may be, they have a hard time making 
the sun of their charm break through the clouds caused by 
their profession. They will, for instance, insist on explaining 
the inexplicable in simple terms. "It's quite simple, you see: 
radio waves are like concentric waves created on a still water 
surface by a stone dropped into it. Now it is not quite like 
a stone, you see, but like a potato-masher pulled up and down 
with constant frequency in the water. So the waves . , ." At 
this moment, he will be struck by a look of unconcealed loath- 
ing from the second mate or the messroom-boy. Without 
knowing it, he has assumed the same tone of talking to half- 
wits that Junior uses when explaining the principles of space- 
ship propulsion to his family. 

The humour of wireless-operators is as peculiar to them as 
campus-jokes are to sophomores. An operator I knew was 
assigned to instruct some Chinese Allies in his trade during 
the war. As they had difficulty in pronouncing the "r," he 
made them chant to one another through the ether, 'The 
frantic feathered phantom tucking frivolous foreign flags 
into its fly." He justified the word "fly" by saying that he 
put it in to make them feel at ease at the end of the message. 
You may think this funny or nauseating chances are that 
you don't quite know which. And there you have the feeling 
of the messroom about its wireless-operator. 




SHIPS 9 DOCTORS 

WHATEVER the ship's doctor may be, a professional sailor or 
a shore physician taking a holiday, he will labour under the 
old conception of his rank, which inspired the East India 
Company to advertise only seventy years ago: "Ship 'Water- 
Sprite' leaves for Colombo on the i8th March. Fast, safe, full 
comfort, carries milk-giving cow and doctor/' 

Times may have changed, but the ship's doctor still comes 
after the milk-giving cow; at least in his own estimate. 
Doctors ashore are only seen when needed, and this has 
bolstered their egos. On board ship, they are waiting for 
someone to have a boil, fall out of the mast or notice the 
first pangs of a belly-ache. The one customer he can rely on 
is the cook; he takes the place of the traditional hypo- 
chondriacal spinster every physician suffers from. So, after the 
ship's doctor has told himself for a week with declining con- 
viction how much he is enjoying himself, the day dawns when 
he has to explain childbirth to the chief engineer by drawing 
its blueprint on the table-cloth. As they have little else to do, 
ships' doctors bring about their own unhappiness by taking 
to photography or diary-writing. In the first instance, they are 
faced by squints, snooks, and obscene gestures; in the second, 
they surprise the messroom-boy reading their diary as they 
come back to add one more final touch to a descriptive pas- 
sage. 

The most depressing side of the existence of a ship's doctor 
is that everyone knows he has got nothing to do, and the 
crew will tell him so at every opportunity. Underlying the 
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crew's tolerance of his inactivity is the uneasy notion that 
he is waiting for someone to get acute appendicitis, so that 
he may operate during a gale on the messroom table with 
the chief engineer giving the anaesthetic and the wireless- 
operator signalling his name to the papers. 

The ship's doctor's worst blow will come when the first 
patient feels poorly and does not come to him, but goes to 
the captain. The captain's pharmacy consists of twenty-four 
numbered bottles with an explanatory list; either the num- 
bers have become illegible over the years or the list is lost, 
so patient and captain kneel by the side of the case, take off 
their caps, the captain says, "God bless our choice," takes a 
bottle with his eyes shut and tells the sufferer, "One table- 
spoon after each meal" At least, this is the ship's doctor's 
version of the consultation. He cannot accept that a sailor 
prefers the busy captain's aspirin to the idle doctor's knife. 

When there are passengers, the doctor may have a little 
more to do, but the major complaints will be heartburn, con- 
stipation and hangover. A fruity peritonitis or a broken neck 
rarely comes his way; so he remains delivered into the hands 
of the cook and the chief engineer. 

But don't let this discourage the physician who considers 
making a trip as a ship's doctor for a sea-change. After the 
initial feeling of redundancy, he will discover that his pres- 
ence gives everyone a feeling of security, in the same way a 
fire-extinguisher does. He will have to convince the crew by 
his cheerful contentment that, like the fire-extinguisher, he 
is not waiting for a conflagration but quietly enjoying him- 
self, and happy to be instructed by the bosun in the use of 
verbena, tar and castor-oil. 




Q I SEA-CHAPLAINS 



I CAME across a young priest of the Anglican Church after 
the war who would have made a good sea-chaplain. He came 
on board in a harbour in Italy, attracted by the Dutch flag, 
and he left a lady's bicycle leaning incongruously against a 
bollard. He was on a one-man pilgrimage to the Holy Land 
and wanted to know whether we knew anything about 
Turkey. All he knew was that over there a bicycle is called 
"adamlik," which means "lifeless horse." 

He was given tea and a biscuit and he filled our messroom, 
which usually was a raucous place, with a kind of tranquillity. 
Yet he was unhappy; he had undertaken the pilgrimage be- 
cause of what he called "a divided heart." He loved the church 
and his work, and he believed in God, of course; although he 
had felt His Presence only once, and that for a fleeting mo- 
ment. But an old Flemish mystic had written, when he was 
eighty-three, that if one had been conscious of God's Presence 
for as much as five minutes during one's lifetime, one should 
consider oneself fortunate. It was those five minutes one had 
to live on, and the chaplain was trying to do that, although 
so far he had only one minute to call his own. It was this 
minute that troubled him. 

During the war, he had been parachuted into the jungle to 
serve with the guerrillas in Burma. He had carried a little 
suitcase with holy wafers, a Communion vessel and some holy 
wine, but as he fell sprawling in the branches of a big tree, 
he had dropped the suitcase into the sea of foliage below. 
The guerrillas had freed him, attracted by his thin high 
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cries, and taken him to their camp. Everyone whispered, be- 
cause the Japanese were near in the jungle; the camp was 
choked with fear. Before setting out on an operation, the 
guerrillas asked him to celebrate Holy Communion with 
them; and then his minute came. It came as he administered 
the Sacrament in a whisper, with bread and ale out of a 
cracked cup. 

The minute had been so overpowering, and the whispered 
Communion out of the cracked cup had so convinced him 
of the eternal life of the church, that he had written to his 
bishop. He was sure that the church would want everyone at 
home to know about it. The bishop had answered that in no 
circumstances should Holy Communion be administered in 
any other than the appropriately consecrated vessel. So now 
he was on his way to the Holy Sepulchre; he didn't quite 
know why; but he hoped it would help him to see things 
clearly. 

We didn't know what to say after his story. The chief 
engineer, who had never betrayed any interest in his soul 
but was a kind-hearted man, said, after an awkward silence, 
that he wished he had been in the jungle. It cheered the 
chaplain;* he was even more cheered by the food we gave him 
and the copious description the cook furnished of Turkey, 
which we intercepted too late. 

We waved to him as he rode away on his bicycle, standing 
on the pedals because of the sloping road. The cook said, 
"That was a cultured man, but if you ask me . . ." The Chief 
said, "Shut up." 

That night, in the messroom, the memory of him was still 
about; it induced us to discuss religion. The debate lasted for 
hours; the Chief wound it up. "To me/ 1 he said, "religion is 
like this: there is God, and here am I, and between us I 
want nobody. But if there must be somebody, I wouldn't 
mind that little man on the bicycle." 




APPRENTICES 



To BE an apprentice is an uneasy state o affairs. One is 
neither a member of the crew nor an officer; one is a lonely 
youngster wandering about in an alien world, branded by 
one's very name with the fact that one doesn't know anything 
yet. Reflections on the superfluousness of examinations are 
induced by orders to wash the lavatory. 

An apprentice is expected to be eager, polite, willing, cheer- 
ful and unobtrusive, whereas an apprentice would like to be 
interesting, witty, casual and manly. His authority is nil, 
even with the messroom-boy, to say nothing of the ship's dog. 
If the messroom-boy is at all aware of him, it is of the bills in 
his pocket, like the ship's dog is of the lumps of sugar. So 
the apprentice should see to it that he can provide both. The 
only one interested in him will be the cook, but apprentices 
should know that the cook's interest is in gossip and in an 
audience. Cooks love warning apprentices about imaginary 
dangers from people, the weather and foreign parts. The 
cook's information should be listened to as a matter of polite- 
ness, but with reservation. The worst storm of the season is 
not brewing and if it were so, the cook would be the last 
person to know about it; Colombo is not synonymous with 
cholera, and the chief engineer can be shaken by the hand 
without getting leprosy, for the white marks on his arms and 
chest are scars of an old burn received when he tried to 
repair in a singlet something that should have been ap- 
proached in an asbestos suit. 

Among the officers, the apprentice will find that the wire- 
Go 
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less-operator is the most sympathetic. The explanation is that 
he is not worried by the gangling youth, whereas the deck- 
officers are. The wireless-operator, like the cook, likes an 
audience. Here the same need for caution applies: he will 
ask the apprentice, aghast, what in God's name made him go 
to sea, considering it's a life not fit for a dog, and mysterious 
illnesses will be hinted at with heavy winks. The apprentice 
should, again, listen with polite interest but remember that 
life at sea is a sane profession as long as one is not a wireless- 
operator, and that he will be in no need of penicillin in- 
jections when he goes ashore in Bahia Blanca to buy a present 
for his mother. 

Apprenticeship is a necessary period in one's life as a sailor. 
There will be moments of elation when the future presents 
itself in all its boundless glory, while gazing at the stars; there 
will be moments of dark dejection in which one thinks of 
suicide. The rest of the time one will mainly feel hungry. 

My advice is: make friends with the dog and keep a diary. 
Soon another junior apprentice will take your place, and 
then the moment has come to re-read one's catechism. For 
the junior apprentice's worst enemy is the senior apprentice; 
what a life the two could lead if only Jesus had not died in 
vain. 




COOKS 



IT is impossible to talk about ships, crews, cargoes, foreign 

parts or the mystery of the weather without bringing in cooks. 

By the time the young sailor has read through the present 
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volume, he may be struck by the thought that I seem to 
have come across many cooks who were almost identical. It 
is possible that another sailor will have come across quite a 
different type of cook, but if he gives the subject some 
thought, he will come to the conclusion that almost all the 
cooks he has known were practically identical too. This has 
led me to believe that cooks are like sunsets. Every man has 
a mood associated with them that changes little during his 
lifetime. 

As in the case of sunsets, I know people who are depressed 
by cooks and judge them to be the most unpleasant member 
of the crew. Other people have the same kind of allergy 
towards wireless-operators. Personally, I find cooks delightful, 
fascinating and very tricky to get on with. 

One could call them the mothers of the ship or the house- 
wives; whatever allegory one hits upon, the feminine element 
will be dominant. It isn't only the messing around with pots 
and pans, the talking about menus while tossing back 
imaginary curls, it is the gossip and the superstition, that 
give every sea-cook this touch of femininity. After some time, 
the young sailor may even come to the conclusion that his 
cook is a pansy. This is rarely the case. It is just that the 
job has left its indelible imprint on the man. No cook can 
identify himself wholeheartedly with his function without 
turning at least partially into a squaw. The complaint, 
familiar to every captain, of the cook the day before leaving, 
"What on earth am I going to give them to eat this trip?" was 
heard frequently in our nomad past when whole villages were 
forever on the move and womankind was harassed by menus 
that only varied with the seasons. In the North, pea-soup and 
cottage-pie are the staple diet on board ship; in the tropics 
it is nassi-goreng, a rice dish with a fried egg on top. By the 
time the eggs go bad, they are replaced by fancies like stewed 
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onions or canned peaches which the cook has hit upon be- 
cause of their resemblance to fried eggs. As sea-cooks' cooking 
is visual, each complaint will be met with the question, 
"What's the matter with it? It looks all right, doesn't it?" On 
the captain's birthday, cooks beat an egg-white and crown 
the day's dish with a wisp of white meringue, suitable or not. 
The same thing happens when any of the officers becomes a 
father. 

Until he is a captain, the young sailor need not worry 
about the cook. All he need worry about is to be on good 
terms with him. To achieve this, there is only one advice I 
can give: treat him as if he were a beautiful rich young 
widow. 




BOSUNS 

THE bosun is the petty officer in charge of the foc'sle and his 
personality determines the mood of the seamen. If the bosun 
is happy in his job, there is a fair chance that the seamen will 
be too. If he is not, there is sure to be trouble during the 
trip. Life in the foc'sle is like life anywhere: either enjoyed or 
borne like a cross. A narrow bunk on board an old-fashioned 
ship can be either wonderfully snug or a coffin with one side 
missing it depends on the mood of the man who lies in it. 
And that man's mood depends on the bosun's. 

Bosuns who are aiming for the bridge are fairly rare. Their 
job needs such experience, weight of authority and knowl- 
edge of human nature that to become a bosun is enough for 
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one man's life. Whenever a bosun is out to make the grade 
and studies in his free hours for his examination as a deck- 
officer, the foc'sle will be unhappy, for it upsets his superior- 
ity, not towards them but towards the bridge. A bosun who 
Is eager to learn from his captain, instead of thinking that 
it should be the other way round, is no good at his job. The 
best bosuns are firmly and sincerely convinced that the ship 
would sink like a stone but for their benevolent vigilance 
over the fox-hunters on the bridge. In moments of stress or 
on entering a harbour, the bosun holds the wheel and he 
holds it like an old mechanic trying out a fussy customer's 
car. The bosun is the one man who really knows how to 
handle the ship, and if he comes across a captain who will 
handle her as well as he does, he will not be impressed but 
saddened. Hell mutter, "A body can want to know too 
much/' and ask for a transfer at the end of the trip. 

The young sailor, if he comes across the right kind of bosun, 
should watch him carefully and listen to what he has to say* 
All the solid, relaxed craftsmanship of sailing a ship is there 
under his very eyes, unassuming and given to big hairy yawns. 
A bosun who yawns a lot is all right; one who, while holding 
the wheel, breaks wind, shakes his head and says, "God, I'm 
overweight," is even better. The bosun a captain needs al- 
ways knows where everything is, buys penny notebooks to 
write the captain's orders in but never has a pencil, smiles 
when the foc'sle roars with laughter, is feared but Joved 
unreasonably by the ship's dog and writes a letter to his wife 
or his mother every week consisting of "Dear Ma," followed 
by an extract from the log and the meteorological bulletin, 
signed, 'Tour affectionate son, Herbert" or "Dad/' There is 
usually, after long scratching of the scalp with the pen, futile 
cleaning of nails and chewing of matches, a P. S. that runs, 
"Don't worry" or "Chin up." 
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A good bosun is as important to a ship as a good captain, 
if not more so. For the captain is the mind of the ship, and 
it is commonly known that the mind is a feeble thing of 
fairly recent date. Bosuns will give advice on anything, if 
asked or forced by circumstances. Their advice, which comes 
out after an impressive prelude of chin-rubbing and nose- 
pulling, usually runs, "Sleep on it," if the problem is personal, 
and 'I'll show you," if it is practical. 

If a captain asks a bosun for advice, the answer will start 
with the phrase: "It's not my place to tell you." The captain 
can ask for advice without prejudicing his authority as 
skipper next to God, for the bosun has known all the time 
that he is a bungler, whatever God may think of him. He 
will respect the Old Man for making a clean breast of it. 

Bosuns traditionally leave sinking ships together with the 
captains but, in contrast with the latter, they rarely drown. 
Owing to their intimate knowledge of the order in the chaos 
of the ship's insides they always get hold of something suit- 
able that will float. The young sailor will probably come 
across the story of the bosun who, while treading water after 
a shipwreck, was invited to climb into an already over- 
crowded lifeboat and answered, "No thank you. Ill wait for 
the doghouse to come up." He was the only one washed 
ashore alive. 

If there is a life hereafter remotely like ship life, be it 
heaven or hell, I hope 111 be met at the gangway by a bosun. 




SHIPS' CARPENTERS 

OLD Joseph was a carpenter and some of his bewilderment 
still marks those who followed him in the profession at sea. 
Joseph, although he is dealt with summarily in the Bible, is 
a fascinating character once one comes to consider his posi- 
tion. Plumbers whose sons become film stars have an easy 
time compared to what Joseph had to put up with within 
himself, to say nothing of his neighbours. As far as we can 
glean from the fleeting seconds he is mentioned in the 
Gospels, he pottered on with his job as best he could and 
tried to forget it all by concentrating on a chair, a hand-cart 
or a new handle to Mrs. Bathsheba's scullery door. 

Ships' carpenters are still like that: kind, helpful and 
perplexed. They always team up with the one other be- 
fuddled member of the crew, the ship's dog. Carpenters, 
wherever they go, are followed closely by whatever mongrel 
the ship may call Spotty or Sultan, and the dog listens to the 
captain's instructions with exactly the same expression as 
the carpenter. After leaving the master's presence they trot 
to some secluded place where they both sit pondering for a 
while. Then the carpenter gets up, with one hand on his hip, 
the dog rises to his feet expectantly, and they go to the work- 
shop where the carpenter collects his tools and gives the dog 
something to carry. 

Carpenters know a lot about dogs, and are convinced that 
what dogs need to make them really happy would be just a 
little more intelligence so that they could do simple little 
jobs with a dog's hammer and a dog's saw. But, well, evolu- 
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tion has not got that far yet, though it will surely come to 
pass. So both the carpenter and the dog potter on in the 
quiet certainty of their faith, comforted by the hope beyond 
the horizon. 

The reason for the ship's carpenter's bewilderment is 
mainly that on board a ship nothing is straight. Everything is 
rounded, unsymmetrical and even the simplest objects, like 
a door, go off at imperceptible untrue angles. The result is 
that no carpenter ashore creates as many wood shavings in 
the execution of his duty as a ship's carpenter, and this may 
well be the reason why the dog loves him. For the simplest 
operation, like easing the wash-stand lid that jams, turns 
the cabin into a circus-ring full of sawdust and wood shavings 
in which the dog rolls, kicks and jumps, hunting imaginary 
game, so that, once the wash-stand lid jams no more, wood 
shavings can be found on the top shelf above the bunk. Apart 
from jobs that are crooked, rounded, out of true or inacces- 
sible, the carpenter is ordered to make things that none of his 
predecessors have ever seen in their wildest dreams: cradles 
for cows, a spiral staircase for the henhouse, a packing-case 
for a six-armed Braham idol or a coffin for a whale's foetus 
kept in gin. 

Ships 1 carpenters have no enemies because they are not 
that kind of people. They are philosophers, who know short 
moments of satisfaction when interviewed by lady journalists, 
as these give them the chance to say to a human being what 
so far they have only said to a dog. Yet there is a slight 
touchiness in ships' carpenters towards chief engineers, for 
the captain has a magic formula which makes the carpenter 
perform the impossible. The formula is "All right; if you 
can't, 111 ask the Chief to do it" 

After that, both dog and carpenter go and make a collapsi- 
ble pig-sty that won't. 




SAILMAKERS 

IN MOMENTS of depression, I can still brighten with the 
thought that I shall never set eyes on the dear old sailmaker 
again, stitching away in the hold by the light of a swinging 
lantern. Perhaps I have been unlucky, but all the sailmakers 
I have known were illiterate poison-pens who, every time 
they pricked their fingers, hissed like snakes and stabbed 
somebody's reputation. I remember clearly the dear old soul 
who sewed the Christian sails of a hospital-church-ship on 
which I sailed as a boy. He sang solos during the Divine 
Service in a high falsetto, screwing up his eyes, and while the 
ship's parson, swallowing, wrung out his sermon, fighting a 
losing battle with seasickness, the sailmaker encouraged him 
with nods. 

Perhaps I have been allergic to sailmakers ever since the 
stormy night when a bosun's mate lay dying in his bunk, sur- 
rounded by a cowed little group of sailors. The sailmaker 
came to see him, commiserating like a nurse, but while bend- 
ing over the dying man he secretly measured him for the 
death sack. 

It is possible that I have occupied myself insufficiently with 
the sailmakers' problems in the past. It is unlikely that every 
single one should have been spawned, like Alraune, by a 
toadstool underneath the gallows. They must have had 
mothers to coax them into toothless grins and cute little 
noises; they must have toddled over the cobbles, led by 
father's big warm hand. 
The reason why I never identified myself with the hard- 
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ships of the sailmakers' life in the days of my youth was that 
they never talked about anything else. They were like com- 
plaining spinsters locked up in little rooms facing blank 
walls, with nasty lap-dogs snoring on the sofa, and Philo the 
canary applying the dentist's drill. Yet, in retrospect, it must 
have been a poor life to sit locked up in a dungeon in the 
stench of the bilge water sloshing under the planks, trying 
to sew a seam or stitch an eyelet with the world rolling and 
pitching about one, and an oil-lamp going berserk on the 
ceiling. The windjammers of my youth were about to be laid 
up forever, so new canvas was rare. My most vivid picture of 
human rage, in all its vindictive futility, was the sailmaker of 
that hospital-church-ship who had just finished mending a 
tear in the jib under impossible conditions when, from 
above, there came the loud tearing noise of another sail 
rending, followed by the thin cheering of sailors. He jumped 
to his feet, shook his fists at the ceiling, and prayed to his 
tribal god with a scream to do something to them that was 
staggeringly obscene, before the swinging lamp knocked him 
cold. 

Perhaps it was small wonder that sailmakers were unsenti- 
mental about sewing a death-sack, after all. 




STOKERS 



THEY came with steam and they went with oil and during 
their short existence they were called the Black Choir. 
The Black Choir was a world apart, impenetrable, dirty 
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and full of esoteric quarrels about fire-doors, ashlifts and 
"you forgot to fill the hanging dog." They were led by a sub- 
terranean bosun called donkeyman and they were divided 
into trammers and stokers proper. The trammers were for- 
ever tunnelling in the dark caves of the coal bunkers, filling 
little trolleys or steel wheel-barrows with coal and pushing 
them to the stoke-hold, like miners at sea. 

The sailors looked down on the stokers, calling them moles 
or bats; the stokers sneered at the sailors, calling them kulaks 
or drones. For the Black Choir hardly ever realised that they 
were at sea and brought with them, into the dark insides of 
the ship, the miner's class-consciousness and the heated 
political debates of the pit-lift. Bad weather, in stokers' 
language, was "those kulaks are at it again," for whenever 
the ship rolled it was the fault of the bridge, and if the huge 
ventilators that funnelled fresh air into the depths spewed 
water below, the donkeyman held the bosun responsible. 

They were a quarrelsome crowd and whenever there was 
trouble on board ship, it could usually be traced to the 
stokers' foc'sle. Yet I think of them with a certain nostalgia. 
There was something about their constant complaints, their 
acid suspicion, the hurt looks from white sockets in pitch- 
black faces that in my memory stands for human dignity. To 
be a stoker was a hellish job in the literal sense of the word. 
The stoke-hold of an old-fashioned steamship in the Red Sea 
was such a blast-furnace that it seemed incredible that men 
could live and even work there. Yet they never complained 
about the hardship of their work. They complained about 
the food, about the ventilation, about shore-leave, about the 
lack of fresh water, the lack of showers, the lack of women, 
the lack of God. 

A gale in the Indian Ocean was the last word in inferno 
below. Fire-doors would slam open, white-hot coal would 
pour on to the plate hissing poisonous fumes, the mountain 
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of coal in the bunkers would cave in over the trammers' 
trolleys with the terrifying tremor of an earthquake that could 
be felt on the bridge, and there would be wounded. Yet 
those wounded were kept hidden; the stokers dealt with 
them themselves. Their world was closed and they would 
never show anything to those outside but scorn. 

Praise for the stokers was never heard at the messroom 
table. The tension between the engine-room and the stoke- 
hold ran too high for that. All one ever heard was "the lazy 
bastards didn't come up to pressure again" or "if I were the 
Queen, I'd have them shot." 

I remember a kind word, after all. It was said to a tram- 
mer who lay on the rail on a plank after a gale; a pathetic 
bundle of sailcloth covered with an old Dutch flag. The 
captain read the service for the dead and the Chief, a dour 
man from Groningen who never smiled, said, "Good-bye boy, 
rest in peace." 

They are gone now and I suppose everyone feels the better 
for it. They were a hostile community to which I never was 
admitted. Good-bye boys, rest in peace. 




OILMEN 

OILMEN are pleasant people, like fuel station attendants. As 
every one of them has replaced six stokers and trammers 
within the memory of most sailors alive, they still take an 
extraordinary pride in their job which, when all is said and 
done, consists of the opening and shutting of taps. 

Of course, there is more to it than that. There is also a 
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matter of reading gauges, writing numbers on a slate and 
making tea for the engineer of the watch on the steam-pipe, 
or if the ship has a motor instead of a steam-engine, on an old 
electric fire with dangling coils that is put on its back for the 
purpose. 

Oilmen, being new to the sea as a species, and seeing little 
of it in the course of their duty, have a mentality that during 
elections is called "the civil-servant spirit" by the opposition. 
They are cheerful, talkative, know the latest and insist on 
telling it to you. They are the most guileless and light-hearted 
members of the crew of a modern ship, except in wartime, 
when they show a tendency to brood on their little stools in 
the narrow alley between the reservoirs of high-explosive. 

When there is trouble in the foc'sle, oilmen are very rarely 
involved. If they are, they are usually in the right, though 
irritatingly so. For I find oilmen difficult to get on with, 
despite their politeness, good cheer and remarkable clean- 
liness. I have pondered upon this instinctive antipathy and 
have come to the conclusion that I am too old to get used 
to them. Also, liking an oilman seems disloyal to the stokers 
they replaced. No one oilman, even if he were voted the most 
popular boy at college, can replace six stokers in my heart. 

Seeing them go ashore in their neat uniforms, clean-shaven, 
their caps at a slightly rakish angle, I once had a strange 
premonition. If ever life at sea should become state-con- 
trolled and bureaucrats were to be posted on the ships 
that roam the ocean, the oilmen are naturals for the job. 
They have little to do, write a clear hand, and their lonely 
hours, spent on a stool in an alley as clean as a hospital corri- 
dor, inspire the kind of involved phraseology that goes with 
letters to a faceless committee. They also make a very good 
pot of tea. 
But all this, so I tell myself, is just the sentimental reaction 
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to the loss of the grimy, noisy, skinny staggerers that stumbled 
over the crane-rails in the darkness on their way to the swin- 
dlers, the brazen whores, the smoky poolrooms and the goose- 
stepping Wurlitzer organs that were the stokers' paradise 
ashore. 

Thus, from prejudice, injustice is born. 




CABIN-BOYS 

THE smaller the ship, the smaller the urchin. Cargoes that 
run into thousands of tons have messroom-boys, coasters have 
boys, and everything from a trawler down has a child 
who picks his nose, touches his lips with the result, wipes it 
on the seat of his pants, puts his dirty thumb in the soup- 
tureen, washes up by wiping, sings lurid songs in a choir-boy's 
voice, and occasionally has his scalp inspected by the captain, 
after which a liquid called Macnamara's Hunting Water, for 
sale in harbour drug-stores, is applied. 

The young sailor will not come across a cabin-boy unless 
he starts as the mate of a fishing-smack or a pint-sized coaster 
owned by its captain. Once cleaned, combed and taught to 
leave their noses alone, cabin-boys are fascinating. Their one 
worry is to seem grown-up. They will smoke, smell of gin, 
whistle from the foredeck at the sight of a woman, swear until 
smacked and do anything for a pair of long trousers. They 
give it all away, however, when they are asleep, for then they 
look about three years old. 

Cabin-boys, contrary to what anxious mothers and scout- 
masters might assume, run no risk of being perverted in the 
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foc'sle. The presence of a child turns any crew into a Fathers' 
Union. Men who can hardly write themselves insist on dictat- 
ing clumsy nonsense to the child to keep up on his education, 
and quarrels break out among the tutors over a matter of 
spelling, which make the pupil flee to his bunk. Every week 
they are stood, stark-naked, in a bucket on the foc'sle table, 
where they look much thinner than one had assumed, and are 
scrubbed until they wince. They are taken to see the sights 
in foreign harbours, and when their elders go to a bordello, 
they take the cabin-boy with them, to wait for their return in 
the downstairs parlour, under the care of the fattest of the 
ladies, dressed like a circus-horse, who feeds him pralines 
and encourages him to talk about his travels. They are taken 
to bazaars where they are told to pick a present for their 
mother, and if they have no mother, for their aunt, and if 
they have no aunt, for the person that surely must exist some- 
where worthy of a filial token of fondness and esteem. Differ- 
ence of opinion about the suitability of the present may cause 
the crew to go and look elsewhere under pressure from the 
manager. Somehow, the quest for the cabin-boy's present 
always ends up with a red glass vase. 

The luckiest cabin-boys are those who have run away to 
sea and stowed away on board a small freighter. The captain 
will telephone the owners at his next port of call; the owners 
will telephone the parents; the father, angry with relief, will 
say, "Keep him on board, sir, I'll pay anything you ask if you 
can see to it that he will never want to see the sea again when 
he comes home." 

The owner instructs the captain to lead the boy the hard 
life; the captain will pass the order on to his officers and 
wash his hands of the matter; the officers will look stern; the 
foc'sle will rise as one man behind the persecuted infant, and 
the fortunate cabin-boy will find himself surrounded and pro- 
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tected by eleven uncles. Whether he later goes back to sea 
or not, one thing he will never doubt as long as he lives, and 
that is the essential goodness of man. 




MESSROOM-BOYS 

MESSROOM-BOYS are the most important members of the crew 
to the young sailor. They wait on the officers at table, clean 
their cabins and their number-one uniforms and make their 
beds. They also read everything they can lay hands on. 

I have found after experience that it is impossible to guard 
a secret from a messroom-boy. They read letters and diaries, 
peer through curtains, listen at doors and are more attentive 
to a reclining sleeper's mumblings than a psychoanalyst who 
is paid for it. If the young sailor has put a private document 
or object in a safe place and cannot for the life of him remem- 
ber where, his only hope of finding it is to ask the messroom- 
boy. 

If ever a husband was allergic to washing-up, it is the man 
who once upon a time was a messroom-boy. He has washed 
up thousands upon thousands of dirty plates, soup-tureens, 
knives and forks and glasses, and of all this avalanche of 
crockery he will remember only one thing clearly: that he 
lived for the last meal of the trip, after which he would stack 
the plates dirty so as to force his successor to prize them 
apart with a chisel. Another striking recollection will be of 
the total amount of urine produced by a ship's staff during 
their leisure hours. The messroom-boy's revenge for the 
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humiliation of emptying other people's pots, bottles and other 
incongruous vessels is to say, "Do you know that I think 
youVe got sugar, sir?" Although the result will usually be 
either a blood-curdling curse or a badly-aimed shoe, there 
are few officers who won't drink their coffee bitter for at 
least a week afterwards. 

The messroorn-boy, so the young sailor must realise, either 
has no future or a discouragingly distant one. He may have 
dreams of becoming a head-waiter ashore or a self-made deck- 
officer; one thing is certain: he cannot do anything to bring 
it about as long as he is a messroom-boy. Messroom-boys 
cannot walk from A to B empty-handed without being con- 
sidered idle, so the young sailor will always see them carrying 
something. If the apprentice is appointed to inspect the 
messroom-boy' s work, he should ascertain first of all whether 
the messroom-boy is new to his job, in which case he should 
say on entering any cabin: "You'll have to do this again." Not 
only is this always true, but he will find dust on the top of 
the lamp-shade or the top edge of the panelling to prove it. 
If the messroom-boy has already made a trip in his present 
function, don't check the lamp-shade or the edge of the 
panelling for dust, because you won't find it there. You will 
find it everywhere else. 

Tips to messroom-boys are necessary both before and after 
the trip. They should be given in money and not in kind. If 
you possess something the messroom-boy has his eye on, it 
will be gone by the end of the trip, so anything you might 
feel like giving him will be something he doesn't want. 

One more warning: don't try to find a way to the messroom- 
boy's heart, for there isn't any. The best you can do to make 
him centre his professional contempt on someone else is to 
lock your cabin-door and put the key in your pocket, in 
which case he can read your letters without feeling obliged to 
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dust or make your bed. For the only profession for which a 
messroom-boy's job provides a training is that of a lock-picker. 




LAMP-TRIMMERS 



THEIR little lanterns have nearly vanished in the night of 
the past, as they were too feeble to keep up with the brass 
band of progress. Of all the old crew-members lost, I mourn 
them most. 

In my young days, the lamp-trimmer was as familiar and 
comforting a figure at dusk as the lamp-lighter in the streets 
of an old city. Their task was to fill, trim, clean and light the 
hundreds of oil-lamps on board ship, which was a full-time 
job. The wicks had to be sand-papered, the glasses cleaned, the 
brass convex mirrors behind them polished and, at nightfall, 
it took so long to light them all that the old lamp-trimmer 
used to start his round at tea-time. Like the oil-light itself, he 
was feeble, smelly and maddening; now he is gone one real- 
ises the warmth that went with him. 

Lamp-trimmers were always old men with big tired feet; 
I remember making a note in some diary, "the lamp-trimmer 
trembling in his down-trodden shoes/' Despite the allitera- 
tion of youth, to me it still conjures up the image of the 
old man, shy as a doe at sunset, startled by every unexpected 
noise like sneezes or the curse of the first engineer who 
dropped a collar-stud. Lamp-trimmers laboured under a bad 
conscience that no one ever quite understood. If anything 
went wrong on board, they expected darkly to be blamed for 
it. It must be said that they sometimes dropped kerosene on 
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pillows while filling the cabin lamps, that they occasionally 
forgot to check whether the wicks were smoking and that they 
smelled of old age. For some reason, there is nothing more 
irritating on board ship than that particular smell, so officers 
would be snappier towards lamp-trimmers than their small 
sins warranted. 

The secret of the lamp-trimmer's charm and maddening 
effect on others was that he lived in his own world. To tell a 
lamp-trimmer to change the wick in one's lamp meant a con- 
versation about wicks that had to run its course before one 
could repeat the request and be noticed. To tell them to get 
off the ship because it was about to be fumigated was useless. 
They had to be escorted ashore and held down until the gas 
had dispersed. But if one felt lost at twilight and in need of 
human comfort, the lamp-trimmer was the man to look for 
in the long dark corridor. There would be a faint flush of 
light at the far end, then the glow-worm of a lantern would 
float from a doorway. One would call, "Trimmer!" with an 
echo. He would turn round, startled, worrying what he had 
done wrong, and have fled if his feet hadn't been so big. At 
one's approach, he would lift the lantern like the old porter 
of a monastery, peer through his sooty spectacles, and say, 
"Sir?" ready to apologise. If one then asked, "How are the 
lamps today?" a smile of relief would dawn on his face. "Ah," 
he would say, "you'll see that Lisbon is a very nice town. 
There are white marble steps going down to the river, and 
when you go in for a shave, the barber sprays your face with 
free perfume if you are a sailor," Somehow, crazy as it 
sounded, this was the very thing you wanted to hear. You had 
been depressed at the thought of what the hell you were 
going to do in Lisbon. All right, you could go and have your 
face sprayed with free perfume. 
To talk about images of foreign lands with the lamp-trim- 
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mer, sitting on the edge of somebody's bunk, is an experience 
that is lost forever. But its memory has outshone his feeble- 
ness, and his tendency to die unnoticed among the junk in 
his lair. 




CHINESE CREWS 

IF EVER a man was made to feel like a fool, it was the first 
mate of a ship on which I sailed in the Far East when it got 
a Chinese crew. He changed overnight from a self-confident, 
breezy hustler into a hypochondriac given to slinking along 
walls, taking his temperature and looking at the white of 
his eyes by pulling the lids down in front of his mirror. From 
his cabin, whence so far had sounded his boisterous song 
while shaving and the irritating sound of an emptying bath 
as he gargled, now moaned the long breathy lowing of a 
cow as he stuck out his tongue, saying, "Aah." 

The mate in question was undermined by the fact that 
every time he came on to the bridge, the Chinese sailor at 
the wheel giggled behind his hand, and every time he went 
down into the foc'sle to give an order, his exit was followed 
by swimming-pool sounds of suppressed laughter. It got him 
down in the end, and I should like to see the white man 
whom it wouldn't. There is something about us that is 
irresistibly humorous to thye Chinese and, worse, infinitely 
endearing. For their mirth is tinged with indulgence; the 
only man they take moderately seriously is the captain. Yet 
even he, although treated with utter politeness and total sub- 
mission, gets unsure of himself in the end, for with the 
arrival of the Chinese crew he has lost his ship. He is no 
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longer skipper next to God, but next to a totally unknown 
Deity with whom it is impossible to come to terms as He 
never seems to be at home. 

A heart-to-heart talk with a Chinese bosun about his crew 
is impossible. The crew may cut one another's throats, smoke 
opium or commit sodomy, the bosun will always emerge from 
the den of vice with a radiant smile and visit his captain as 
a travelling missionary visits a Zulu chieftain in a top hat, 
seated on a kettle-drum. 

After long experience, the Far East sailor will come to the 
conclusion that Chinese crews are ideal in almost every 
respect except respect. They are clean, industrious and cheer- 
ful. They know what they are working for, and this is not, 
as legend wills it, an ornate coffin and a single fare to their 
ancestors' tomb. It is a little shop in Malaya or Indo- 
nesia where, smiling genially, they will exploit all other 
races* credulity. No Chinese sailor on board a white man's 
ship intends to remain at sea, so all pride in his work is 
feigned. The young officer will do well to remember this: to 
them, the love of a ship is quaint and amusing, and a sailor's 
honour baffling, though advantageous to exploit. 

Let him never make the mistake of thinking that there 
will be a real friendship between him and his Chinese bosun 
or even his junior mate. It is not that they are hypocrites; 
they are opportunists in the same sense as the young sailor 
when he goes down on his knees in the privacy of his cabin. 




LASCAR CREWS 

THE thing about lascar crews is that no one knows exactly 
where they come from; and after they have left, no one knows 
where they go. They are Indians, one supposes; in any case 
they are brown-skinned, lithe, small and secretive. 

To help the young sailor out: there is no such race as 
"Lascars." It is the name for all Oriental and especially Indian 
sailors which has been adopted into the Merchant Shipping 
Acts, without any definition. "Lashkar" was first applied by 
the Portuguese to an inferior class of sailors in the seven- 
teenth century. 

Although few men know where the word "lascar" comes 
from and what it means, it still has a slight tinge of inferiority. 
Chinese crews are the most human in the eyes of the Western 
sailor, the lascar s are the least so. 

When I was a child, and didn't yet know anything about 
superiority or inferiority, I sailed as a cabin-boy on an old 
dilapidated steamship on which the stokers were lascars. I 
was warned by the bosun not to mingle with them, and they 
looked indeed frightening, brown as they were, when they 
rose silently and cat-like from below, blown with coal-dust. 
After some weeks, however, when I had been thoroughly 
spoilt by the white sailors and was looking for more succulent 
fields, I hesitantly hovered in the doorway to the forbidden 
world of the lascars, my head on one side, showing my most 
ingratiating grin. To my surprise and faint alarm, I was 
answered by sixteen flashing grins of white teeth in the 
darkness, and a hand like a woman's stretched out towards 
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me, proffering a small glittering toy. It was a little idol made 
of brass and highly polished, squatting on a pyramid of brass 
cushions and holding up its arms with a grace that I had 
never seen before. Behind the little idol, a face appeared 
which, even now, still embodies to me the mystery of the 
Orient. I knew at that moment in a flash, and yet darkly, all 
the things I know now about the Far East, but that have 
taken me a long time to formulate. There was in that face 
all the childish innocence, the dormant cruelty, the pre- 
ponderance of dreams, and the dark blue stare of a tropical 
sea when first sighted through a porthole. There was also the 
smell that, in the end, one comes to like, although in the be- 
ginning it is slightly repulsive. But, above all, there was a 
notion that whatever I might see and feel, we would always 
be talking to one another through a plate-glass window. 

I came to like the lascars very much. In the beginning, be- 
cause they gave me sweets which were like Turkish delight; 
later, because I could watch them singing, praying, ciphering 
and gambling with that wonderful sensation of being un- 
noticed, a fly on the wall. There they were, a tropical bazaar 
with all its strife, suspicion, twittering rows and inexplicable 
gaiety, and there was I, as familiar and as alien to them as 
the little Dutch boy on the tin of sugared condensed milk 
they drank from, held like a coconut. 

What was clear to me then, I discovered again later. Lascars 
are never part of the ship. To them, it is all part of a pilgrim- 
age to an unknown goal. They are only happy when the ship 
moves, for that seems to satisfy some deep religious craving 
inside them, like Tibetans swinging a prayer-mill. We shall 
never understand why Tibetans think that to swing a prayer- 
mill while haggling over a quart of llama's milk will do any 
good to their souls; we shall never understand why lascars 
think the same about being on the move. 
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There they are and there they will be, and as long as shore- 
leaves are carefully supervised and as long as there are no 
half-witted megalomaniacs among the white sailors, they will 
be as placid, kind and totally unapproachable as turtles in a 
Northern pond. 




MALAYAN CREWS 



THE great thing to remember when dealing with Malayan 
crews is that to them every white man's ship is still the East 
India Company. When the first clumsy craft manned with 
prisoners and adventurers was sighted from the shores of 
Malaya and the islands of the archipelago, a chapter of 
Christian history started that some people are still unable 
to forget. It was a case of an old culture being invaded by 
barbarians. To the Malayan we are and always will be the 
conquerors who blew up the Parthenon. 

The only possible way of dealing with them without night- 
mares of the slow finger drawing the slow circle on the hot 
deck, which precedes the scream and the flashing kriss of amok, 
is politeness. On that basis a relationship is possible, which is 
more intimate than with any of the other Oriental crews. 
Once the sailor from the West has convinced the Malayan 
that there is no question of brutal force or blatant authority 
or and this is the main thing contempt, he may forget 
about money. The value of human dignity is greater to the 
Malayan than the price at which his labour is bought. He 
will be unbelievably lazy at times, but it will not be a white 
man's laziness. It has to do with the lassitude of ancient 
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culture, with periods of nostalgic dreams that make all 
physical effort look like emptying the ocean with a spoon. 
At those moments, when the face becomes a mask hiding the 
empty soul and the hands hang limp in the lap, nothing can 
be done to call them back to what we call reality. A Malayan 
bosun may spend a day oiling a yard of chain, or paint the 
entire lower bridge in a morning. One can always console 
oneself with the thought that, in the end, the sum total of his 
work equals a white bosun's steady conscientious pottering. 
Another thing to remember about the Malayan is that 
every physical contact is repulsive to him. Even the friendliest 
of gestures like a hand on the shoulder or a pat on the back 
provokes an echo of the sins of our fathers. 




PASSENGERS 

THE best definition of passengers on board a big ship is: a 
crowd of normal individuals who, when setting foot on a 
gangway, go quite out of their minds. It may be the accumu- 
lated lore of the sea, lying as an age-old residue in the 
darkness of their subconscious, that causes havoc when 
disturbed. 

Passengers will do things on board a liner they would never 
dream of doing ashore. Vegetarians eat beef, teetotallers start 
gazing with squinting wonder at the whole of Halmaheira 
upside down in a glass of white wine; they will play games 
that would make a child of ten sulk with boredom; they 
overeat, oversleep, overgossip, and at the captain's dinner at 
the end of the voyage they put on paper hats, blow squeakers, 
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explode balloons in the shape of pigs and teddy-bears with 
their lighted cigars, bellowing with laughter at their wit. 
Judges, cabinet ministers, dowagers and dentists no one 
escapes the frenzy of the sea. They feel free of the chains 
of home and duty, and after the days of seasickness are over, 
they all share the unspoken wish that the world they left be- 
hind may be blown sky-high in their absence. 

The strangest effect of the sea on passengers is that it acts 
as an aphrodisiac. A dignified French company who wanted 
to publicise its summer cruises had a member of the French 
Academy compose a propaganda booklet; the booklet was 
given to a French woman-translator who turned it into poetic 
English, and her slip was discovered only after fifty thousand 
of the expensive booklets had been printed. "The boat 
decks," so she had translated the poet laureate's rapturous 
French, "are spacious and romantic, admirably suited for 
sexual intercourse." The edition had to be pulped, but truth 
will out. To all practical purposes, the booklet could have 
stood as it was. Quite recently, two new items have been 
added to their already admirable service by the transatlantic 
companies: a small jeweller's shop where engagement rings 
can be bought, and a resident psychologist. There has been 
some extemporising in messrooms as to the latter gentleman's 
uniform and distinctives, but the fact remains that he must 
have filled a long-felt want. 

There is, so it is said, no more cynical person in this world 
than an old head-waiter. I would say that the captain and 
the purser of a big passenger ship are close runners-up. There 
are captains who are good with passengers; there are captains 
who turn into moody porcupines on taking their seat at the 
head of the first-class table. If I were ever to be a passenger, 
I would choose a small cargo vessel with passenger accom- 
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modation. There the passengers are guests, and the ship's 
crew a crushing majority. They will get an inkling of the 
truth about life at sea while eating with the officers, listening 
to their stories and having their personal problems solved by 
the chief engineer. They will like the food and make a life- 
long friend of the cook by asking him for a recipe. All will 
be well as long as they lose the recipe before getting home, 
for, like sea-flowers that rise pink and turquoise from the 
depths to turn into putrid bits of colourless muck the moment 
they reach the deck, the cook's recipes are the shortest way 
to heartburn (and in the case of "sausages a la king" to 
blindness and idiocy) if concocted ashore. 

Each man, deep down in his soul, hankers to go back to 
the sea out of which our ancestors crawled. Let him soothe 
this archaic nostalgia and wordless terror in silence and 
peace, instead of dancing with the delirious crowd in the 
plague-ridden town, of which the modern liner seems an 
image, caught in the convex mirror of the ocean. 




WOMEN AND CHILDREN 

IF THE young sailor's ship is a freighter with passenger 
accommodation, he will have to deal with women and 
children at sea. 

The men are easy. The moment they have got used to 
their blazers, their tennis trousers, their peaked caps bought 
for the trip, and given up pipe-smoking because it burns the 
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tongue, they soon achieve the state of contented somnolence 
which leads to poker. Once the men have started poker, they 
will be no trouble for the rest of the trip, except for late- 
night sessions in the smoke-room during which they stake 
their wives. Those sessions usually end noisily, but as they 
fall in the Middle Watch, they are a diversion for the officer 
on the bridge. 

Women are a different matter, for to them a trip at sea 
means a much greater change. A woman's routine is more 
established at home and, although she may have been talk- 
ing for years about the relish of breaking it, she will miss it 
once it is upset. It will give her a feeling of being lost, which 
expresses itself first in fussing about deck-chairs. Deck-chairs, 
by the way, are complicated instruments, especially designed 
for pinching women's fingers. If there are several women 
they will sit close together in a row to gossip; the quest for 
sunlight determines the row's movements. Apprentices on 
passenger-carrying freighters will soon come to associate 
women passengers with carrying rows of deck-chairs from 
one side of the ship to the other and answering questions 
about where the sun and the wind will be three hours from 
now. It takes women longer to settle into their new routine 
than it does men who just relax. Until the new routine is 
established, they will be tricky. 

Children, at first noisy little beasts, will soon become de- 
lightful. For although children are even more routine-bound 
than housewives, it takes them little time to establish a new 
one. As soon as they feel secure within the daily round, they 
brighten life on board ship with their consistent cheerfulness. 
The only dangers, if they have a cabin of their own, are 
pillow-fights in the twilight and their discovery that, on board 
ship, there are always people awake during the night. The 
apprentice will be amazed at the amount of water children 
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can consume during one night; he should realise that theii 
plaintive cries are cries of loneliness and not of thirst. The 
less water he gives them the better, for what goes in must 
come out. 

An important step is to reassure mothers that the foc'sle 
is not a den of vice. Children are attracted by foc'sles. At 
first by the small entrance, and later by the shocking way in 
which they are spoilt inside. Any little boy that is a nuisance 
on deck or on the bridge will vanish without trace into the 
foc'sle for hours on end. Little girls are happiest in the 
galley. Let the ship's carpenter make a miniature stove and 
ask the bosun for empty paint-pots in varying sizes; both the 
little girls and the cook will have a wonderful time. 

The ship's dog may be as fierce as a wolf; towards children, 
he will be infinitely patient. There is absolutely no danger 
there; dogs treat their puppies with much more tolerance 
than human beings do, and are unaware of the difference 
in the species. 




DOGS 

IF A dog's instinctive activities are limited to hunting, tracing 
and copulation, the ship's dog should be the unhappiest 
animal afloat. The ship is a cage in the zoo on a large scale; 
the only company he has are the men that sail her and the 
bitches in his dreams. Yet I know of no better-adjusted 
canine than an old ship's dog. Even young ones feel better; 
they don't bite the furniture, are rapidly house-trained and 
don't beg at table. 
I think the main reason why ship's dogs are happy is that 
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there is always somebody in need of company, even at dead 
of night. Another feature, comforting to the dog, is that no- 
body ever leaves but is always to be found somewhere, 
though momentarily inaccessible. 

Dog psychologists tell us that the animal chooses its master 
when it is five months old. A ship's dog lets this moment pass 
unnoticed; it never makes up its mind. The cook would 
seem to be the most likely choice, yet this is rarely the case. 
The carpenter is his playmate rather than his master; the 
bosun is his bogey; the captain God. 

Ships' dogs should be mongrels and preferably the kind 
of crossbreed that, on entering a door, hesitates to show its 
hind-quarters. Pure-bred dogs may thrive at the seaside, they 
are definitely land-bound. The mongrel pup feels like a 
stowaway who escaped from a police state. His future would 
have been the vivisection-table or a budget fur-coat, but for 
the instinct that made him follow the bosun. Sea-pups, like 
their masters, are often brought on board drunk. One day 
there is no dog, the next day there is, and some hammy acting 
tries to hide the feeling of guilt at hearing the captain thunder 
at the first puddle. 

The young sailor, anxious to know what kind of ship he 
has boarded for his first voyage, should find out whether there 
is a dog on board. If there is, and the animal slinks towards 
him wagging its tail, the ship will be all right but too well 
run for comfort. If a scruffy monster sits on a hatch and eyes 
him with disdain, he may call himself lucky. The more inde- 
pendent and stand-offish the dog, the more the crew have 
spoilt him. On a ship where the dog is spoilt, the apprentice 
will soon feel at home. 




CATS 



THE cat has never become domesticated, but still remains a 
wild animal making its lair in some house. Only on this 
basis does the unhappiness of cats at sea become understand- 
able. 

They are really unhappy, although regally so. They will 
probably get off at the next harbour, where the cook will 
stand whistling, kissing and calling "Meeow" for a quarter 
of an hour at the vast steel jungle ashore. At the next port of 
call he will bring on another one, for kittens are irresistible 
to cooks. So the young sailor will find a series of kittens 
rather than one permanent cat. 

The kittens are indeed adorable. They follow the cook 
with their tails in the air, ask plaintively to be lifted onto 
bunks, and purr at everyone with equal tenderness. Even the 
captain will fall under the spell of the fluffy little toy and 
appear on the bridge with his nose scratched. When the 
kitten gets to the mangy state of adolescence, its days on 
board are numbered. The sign for its transition is the first 
time it is referred to as "that cat." 

The resident old tomcat is much more interesting and 
much rarer. It usually has no tail or a very short one, is 
covered with tar and paint, and has a broken ear. It does, 
all on its own, the things ashore that the sailors say they'll 
do together. A good ship's cat is an animal of stern inde- 
pendence and amazing strength, capable of flooring a dog, 
and (if one feels inclined to close an eye to the cook's petty 
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sins) capable of opening a tin of frankfurters. "Eaten by the 
cat" is the most traditional of galley excuses. One thing is 
true: old ships' cats do indeed like rum or spirits when 
laced with milk. It should be given to them when they come 
in half their size after being drenched by a wave. 

The passing of the seasons shows itself mysteriously in the 
fact that the tomcat on the high seas will caterwaul at an old 
collision-mat, a wad of cotton-waste or anything faintly 
resembling its mate in the darkness during the months of 
March and September. The apprentice on the bridge will 
be ordered to stop the racket at dead of night by the captain's 
voice, and he had better send the man at the wheel to do it. 
For buckets of water thrown at ship's cats in the darkness end 
up in the bunk of the bosun or the chief engineer, and if 
the sailor on cat service comes back with only a black eye or 
a lump as a result of stumbling, he is lucky. 

Old ships' cats have favourite spots from which to watch 
the sea: it may be the rail of the bridge, the anchor-winch or 
the loop of the direction finder. In this last case, the ap- 
prentice had better check before entering its bearings in the 
log. 




MONKEYS 

EVEN those who know so little about ships and the sea that 
they think the Marie Celeste is an organ stop will tell you 
that sailors keep monkeys. This is rarely true, and if the 
young apprentice should come across a sailor with a monkey, 
he is in for surprises from both parties. The sailor will be a 
lot more stupid than he looks, and the monkey a lot more 
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intelligent. There can be no doubt that, although monkeys 
may be less clever than Einstein, they are more cunning than 
the craftiest messroom-boy afloat. They are born actors, have 
a cruel sense of humour and are interested in mischief only. 
If a monkey sits quietly in a corner minding its own business, 
it is either ill or waiting for the effect of some elaborate 
practical joke. 

As if these reasons were not enough for not taking one as a 
pet, or refusing to admit a monkey-fancier into a community 
as close as a ship's, they have the supreme drawback that 
they stink to high heaven. They will also, if they are males, 
greet every woman coming on board with gestures. My 
earliest memory of monkeys is of being taken to the zoo with 
a miniature crowd of kindergarten pupils by the teacher, who 
was as flat as an ironing-board, wore buttoned shoes, a dress 
with a high collar and a boater. An enormous male gorilla, 
brooding in his cage, opened one eye at her appearance, 
leapt to life, expressed his frenzied intentions by gestures and 
made her flee screaming. I have since witnessed the same 
scene several times with different actors. Woe to the sailor 
who keeps a male monkey and whose captain shows his wife 
around the ship before leaving. I cannot think of a crazier 
hobby on board ship, except that of flying a kite. 

So, as long as the young sailor makes the firm decision 
never to keep a monkey himself, he may be in for some enter- 
tainment if somebody else does. It is astonishing what mon- 
keys will think of in the way of pranks. Messroom-fans are 
pelted with eggs; the captain who snores with his mouth open 
is awakened by a banana; the apprentice who is writing out 
corrections in the Pilot will, after a short absence, find its 
pages painted black with ink. Monkeys have soft gentle hands 
and love looking -for fleas on others, as many a screaming 
sailor falling out of his bunk can testify. One of their 
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favourite positions is on top of the hatch leading down to the 
foc'sle, where they sit waiting for the steaming mammoth 
canteen to be carried in. They will throw in anything they 
have got hold of during the last couple of hours; and if the 
canteen is not steaming but filled with something like apple 
sauce or tepid mashed potatoes, they'll jump in bodily, like 
children into a sandheap. Apart from food thus spoilt, this 
opens a series of events. The bosun will bellow "Gertcha!" 
the monkey will jump out covered with mashed potatoes 
and weave through the foc'sle from bunk to bunk, 
so that mashed potatoes can be spotted in the hair 
of the man at the wheel three watches later. They also 
love oil-cans, which they squirt down ventilators. Ventilators, 
by the way, are their favourite means of access to cabins and 
even engine-rooms, where they may drop from the sky onto 
the work-bench at any moment, preferably when the Chief 
is mending his wrist-watch. 




RATS 

RATS are reputed to leave a ship about to sail for its doom. 
The only rat I ever saw leave a ship about to sail was called 
Minnie. She belonged to the cook, slept under the kitchen 
stove in a whisky-crate filled with cotton-waste, and could 
dance to "Abide with me," blown by her master on a mouth- 
organ, muted in his cupped hands. 

Minnie's fame among crews, apart from her dancing, was 
due to the terror she sowed in the hearts of newcomers who 
were unaware of her domesticity. Just before the ship left, 
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she would scurry along one of the hawsers under the horrified 
eyes of the newcomer, whose attention would be drawn to 
the omen by the cook. The cook would gasp "Look!" drop a 
basin and stumble to the midships, crying, "Captain, Captain, 
let me off!" The secret was simple: an accomplice would hold 
on to the rat near the ship's bollard onto which the hawser 
was belayed, and let her go the moment the newcomer was 
sighted. Then she would make a bee-line for a lump of cheese 
hidden behind the bollard ashore. 

It is undeniable that there are rats on board most ships, if 
not all of them. The putting up of tin barricades on the 
hawsers is of little use, for rats are as obstinate and persever- 
ing in their wish to stow away as little boys of twelve. Being 
smaller, and infinitely more cunning, they usually succeed, 
whereas little boys are dragged out of lavatories by their 
ears. The ship's dog is supposed to deal with rats, but 
there must be some silent understanding between them, for I 
have never known a ship's dog ordered to hunt out a rat who 
didn't lie down out of sight and go to sleep. 

If rats get too numerous or are harmful to the cargo, or if 
some harbour doctor has a bee in his bonnet about them, 
the ship is fumigated by a bevy of rat-catchers, or, as they 
prefer to be called, rodent exterminators. They look clean, 
well-fed and determined; perhaps it is their faint air of 
complacency that makes them lack appeal to the sailor. They 
come on board with suitcases full of bombs and behave as if 
they were going to save the crew from the plague. A crew 
considers itself lucky if the rodent exterminators or what- 
ever they are called after gassing the rats, haven't gassed the 
lamp-trimmer as well, who has gone on pottering about in 
the dungeons below like the ghost of the opera, oblivious of 
the fact that everybody else has fled. 




STOWAWAYS 



STOWAWAYS are as old as navigation, and will probably be 
with us until the arrival of the giant cargo-planes that will 
turn the sea into a place for relaxation; and whoever smirks 
over there in the corner has not been keeping up on his 
literature. 

A stowaway, so the dictionary tells us, is "a person who 
hides in a ship in order to escape payment of passage money 
or to get to sea unobserved/ 7 It is good to have this impartial 
formula handy, because to anyone who has come across them, 
stowaways come in two sizes. The first is young boys who 
crawl, sobbing, out of the axle tunnel, clutching a shopping 
basket with the shell of the world of childhood inside it: 
greaseproof paper in which their school-lunch was wrapped, 
a couple of exercise books and an empty milk-bottle. The 
second size stowaway is an individual in need of a shave who 
calls "Pstl" sticking his head either round the door of the 
pantry, in which case he has bribed the cook, or from under 
the tarpaulin of a lifeboat, in which case one of the sailors 
has a warm future waiting for him in front of the captain's 
table. 

Stowaways hold the key to universal popularity in their 
hands, and always throw it straight over the side. The sailor 
loves them because they provide welcome excitement and 
gossip, and because they are hunted, be it by the police, 
the income-tax inspector or a nagging wife. A third reason, 
subconscious, is that the stowaway chooses of his free will a 
means of conveyance that is not fit for a dog. Sailors take a 
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gloomy view of their profession by nature and tradition; 
anyone forcing his way onto a ship is greeted with startled 
surprise, like a Gentile who wants to be converted to a Jew. 
The irrevocable fate of the stowaway of going to face the 
captain solicits the same admiration for his pluck as voluntary 
circumcision at an age when the convert is fully conscious of 
the operation. 

Personally, I would rather face the captain as a thief than 
as a stowaway. His initial wrath may be more impressive, 
but after the punishment due to me had been meted out, all 
would be forgotten. The stowaway, on the contrary, is greeted 
with baffled grimness which will grow during the rest of the 
trip into an unnerving umbrage. Whereas thieves need only 
be entered into the record if their punishment is a fine, 
stowaways entail an immense amount of paper-work, and 
worries about whether the captain will ever be able to get 
rid of them. There are alarming stories in circulation 
about stowaways who, unable to gain admission into any 
country including the one they came from, became per- 
manent fixtures on board a ship, throwing the captain into 
an incoherent rage every time he set eyes on them. 

Stowaways could have a very agreeable existence in the 
foc'sle if they didn't complain about everything, and with 
an accent. Their complaining nature must have been the 
original reason why they stowed away at all, and they are 
unable to shake it off once they are on board. After long, 
involved stories about their past plight, they will change their 
complaints from past to present. Soon they hang underneath 
the low ceiling of the foc'sle like a depression over Iceland, 
and spread gloom and embarrassment. They usually have a 
profession for which no use can be found on board, even 
by the boldest stretch of the imagination, like taxidermists 
or water-diviners, so they are ordered to polish the brass or 
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help the cook. In the first case, they will distress the lamp- 
trimmer, who will spend sleepless nights in the certainty 
that all this is a plot to make him redundant; in the second 
case, the galley will turn from a pleasant village square into 
hell's kitchen. Cooks are allergic to stowaways because they 
eat, and no amount of dish- washing, curtseying and gay bursts 
of song will change this. The captain may expect the cook 
any time in front of his table, tossing back his oily curls, 
shrilling, "Either he goes, or I do," undaunted by the obvious 
reply "Where?" 

Once the stowaway is gone, he leaves a question which 
is usually put by an elderly sailor after long musing: "What 
do you think was the real reason why that man ran away?" 
There will be some speculation about murdered widows, 
butchered babies and raped nuns, after which the bosun, 
darning a sock over a tea-mug, will wind up the debate with, 
"Live and let live, that's my motto/' 

Of course the cook has known the stowaway's secret all the 
time: he was a hex-doctor. 




SHIP-OWNERS 

EVER since people began to own ships which they did not 
sail themselves, the owner and the sailor have been antago- 
nists. This will always be so, whether the owner be an 
individual, a board of share-holders or the State. It is the old 
conflict between the farmer and the absentee landlord. 

If anything goes wrong with a ship, the owners blame the 
sailors, the sailors blame the owners and, in most cases, both 
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are right. I have sailed on ships in which the drain-pipes of 
the first-class lavatories ran through the bunks of the sailors, 
and on ships in which the foc'sle looked like an exclusive 
club. On both ships, the owners remained rapacious in the 
sailors' eyes, and the sailors ungrateful in the eyes of the 
owners. 

Keeping in mind that never the twain shall meet, not even, 
as a poetic engineer of my acquaintance quoted, "at God's 
big Judgment feet/ 1 the relationship between the owners 
and their sailors can be pleasant. This, I am inclined to say, 
is entirely in the hands of the owners. True, some crews are 
easier than others, but they need little to make them happy. 
The main thing is personal contact. The owner who never 
sets foot on his ship unless accompanied by his wife, who has 
ideas for curtains and disapproves of cuspidors, will have 
more ungrateful sailors than the one who climbs on board 
alone when the ship is in dry-dock or bunkering. He should 
climb on board in an old suit, wear the type of battered hat 
in which dredger-captains specialise, and he should drink tea 
without worrying about the scientific revelation that cracked 
cups spread diseases. He should go to the foc'sle, sit down at 
the table with the startling carvings, and have himself com- 
plained at. It is unlikely that he will ever be requested to 
open his mouth, because the moment one complains, another 
will start telling him that he is complaining about the wrong 
thing. After a good time of soul-washing has been had by all, 
the owner will leave an atmosphere of warmth and friendli- 
ness behind when his frayed trouser cuffs disappear up the 
stairs, and someone will say, "Now there's a man who knows 
what's what." 

In the messroom, so the owner will find, things are dif- 
ferent but not basically so. If the key-word for the foc'sle is 
silence, in the messroom he should talk his head off. He 
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should make his officers share his worries by reciting an 
incomprehensible page from the Stock Exchange Bulletin. 
He must remind himself that he is like a visiting physician, 
who will delight a patient by telling him that he has a slight 
inflammation of the mucous membrane of the sinus and 
depress him when he tells him he has the common cold. The 
best owner I have known was a man who looked like a prime 
minister and dressed like a veterinarian on his rounds. On 
entering the messroom, he would start by saying, "Gentle- 
men, I want you to tell me exactly how you feel, what your 
problems are and what I can do to help you/' after which, 
during the next half-hour, nobody could get a word in. 

To put it simply, the owner should be the foc'sle's confidant 
and make the messroom his. If he can manage to bring in a 
human note about women, the day is won. The officers will 
go on sleeping on flattened mattresses, bending down to shave 
in fly-specked mirrors and drink tepid water out of a broken 
glass. Among one another, no one will confess to doubts as 
to the value of the owner's visit. 

Whatever he does he should not bring along his wife; he 
should also avoid the captain who can be talked at separately, 
in the parlour. In that case, the owner's wife should be there, 
for no captain can voice a protest holding a tea-cup poised 
with his little finger in the air, while being gazed at 
admiringly. 




SHIP-CHANDLERS 



OF ALL the people living in the amphibious world between 
ship and shore, the ship-chandlers are the most charming, 
persuasive, helpful and lethal to the innocent young sailor. 
The traditional travelling salesman, selling vacuum cleaners 
to old ladies who have no electricity, is a babe in arms 
compared to the paternal gentleman who enters the ap- 
prentice's cabin, shakes him warmly by the hand as if they 
were related, and then manages to sell him a crate of whisky, 
two crates of gin, twenty-four bottles of the ship-chandler's 
bargain which is either Noilly Prat or medicinal port, and 
achieves all this somehow by enquiring after the young sailor's 
health and that of his parents, and by describing the amiable 
character of the local inspector of customs who happens to 
be his best friend. 

Ship-chandlers make the young sailor feel extremely fortu- 
nate that he can have spirits, tobacco, firearms and surgical 
appliances without tax or duty, and coaxes him into buying 
so many cheap wares that the final bill would floor a bull. 
My father once fell for a ship-chandler in the person of a 
pedlar, who sold him a thousand packs of razor blades and 
five hundred cubes of hard wax to prevent the edges of his 
high collars cutting his throat. After seven years I inherited 
seven hundred and thirty packs of razor blades, which would 
fit only into a razor that had been a fly-by-night and was 
now extinct, and three hundred and eleven cubes of hard 
wax that were useless, as high collars had gone out of fashion 
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even during my father's lifetime. If the young sailor is not 
careful, he will find himself giving away gift-wrapped bottles 
of whisky to longshoremen who would have been satisfied 
with a cigarette, only to get rid of the mess in his cabin. For, 
although a crate of bourbon at half-price sounds irresistible, 
even to a teetotaller, one never visualises its size before it 
arrives. A ship-chandler who is worth his salt will crowd the 
inexperienced apprentice out of his cabin with one order. 

There are stories about ship-chandlers who doctor their 
wares: sacks of potatoes filled with stones, barrels of beef that 
contained nothing but bones, and kerosene for the lamps 
that blew up bosuns. These stories, although perhaps true in 
the past, are exaggerated. Nowadays, if a cook comes to tell a 
captain with the conviction of Eleonora Duse that half the 
crate of apples he received from the ship-chandler proved 
to be potatoes, the captain smiles. This smile turns the pota- 
toes back into apples. 

Apart from their professional adroitness, ship-chandlers are 
amazingly helpful people. After ruining the young sailor and 
turning his cabin into a warehouse, they will go to unex- 
pected lengths of helpfulness and hospitality. I have been 
shown around many towns by ship-chandlers in my youth, 
and I was not allowed to pay for drinks or street-car tickets. 
On looking back, I am inclined to say that the inside views 
of normally closed worlds the ship-chandlers gave me have 
been worth the price. It all depends on whether the young 
sailor has decided to become a Conrad or a commodore. 



PART THREE 



Ships 




MAIDEN VOYAGES 



THE first voyage of a new ship is like a honeymoon. The 
dreams, the expectations, the apprehension that have 
preceded it burden a maiden voyage with more than it can 
bear. So it usually ends in the crew being disillusioned and 
homesick for their wheezy old steamer, now on the scrap-yard. 
To start with, no one knows where anything is. The 
bosun who for years has found every tool, every nail and 
every sailor he wanted, like a blind man at home, now finds 
himself in a new world which he hates because it is different. 
The cook who has prated for so long about the wonderful 
new stove, the stainless pans and the pressure cooker for the 
foc'sle will end up by throwing stainless ladles at the enam- 
elled walls and taking to his bed with a migraine. The en- 
gineers who, during the last voyages of the old ship, were 
obsessed by their new toy promised for Christmas will turn 
up morosely with crosses of sticking plaster on their foreheads 
and bandaged thumbs. The new echo-sounder will throw the 
mate into a panic as it indicates three fathoms at high sea; 
the new automatic log will make the ship's speed vary between 
a dog-cart and a dive-bomber; and the captain, at first so self- 
assured in his futuristic apartment, will often stroll into the 
messroom on some pretext or other, in search of human com- 
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fort. For the plastic walls of his penthouse don't take nails, 
so he has stuck up his daughter and grandchildren with stick- 
ing plaster, and they have crashed down at dead of night. 
His bathroom has a bidet with an automatic douche which 
doused his face when he tried the taps; and he is sleeping 
with his face towards the wrong wall. 

The main trouble always stems from the engine-room. 
The engines are new, the Chief is haunted by nightmares of 
over-heating, loose nuts and lack of oil pressure, and some 
apprentice down below is certain to turn on the automatic 
fire-extinguishers concealed in the ceilings instead of Gener- 
ator Number Two. If the young sailor new to the sea should 
make his first voyage on a new ship, he will find that he 
escapes the worst, which is his initiation. For the whole ship 
will be full of apprentices; everybody is being initiated by 
some playful genie that has to be exorcised with bell, book 
and candle. It is usually the bosun who does the exorcising. 
Bosuns on maiden voyages talk to the ship when holding the 
wheel, like a buggy-driver to his new mare. 

The first step in chasing out the genie is the first nail 
driven into a virgin wall. Nobody but the bosun has the 
courage to do this; but once he has led the way, everyone will 
follow suit. The captain's daughter is hammered home; the 
Chief at last dares to hang his razor strop; all over the ship, 
the magic images of witchcraft go up in the form of wives, 
sweethearts, and pin-ups. The ship's carpenter starts to live 
again, for a maiden voyage makes him feel like a lamp- 
lighter in the streets of a modern city. The last to come round 
will be the cook; his cry of triumph, "It's cracked!" as he 
shows a fireproof glass dish, means that the genie is losing 
its slippery hold. It flies overboard with the broken halves, 
flashing in the sunlight. 

That night, the messroom will have cottage pie again, 
which the cook swore he would never serve any more once he 
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had his new galley. It is a festive meal, celebrating his return 
to his old true self, in his new old galley, on board good old 
Lady Godiva. This is the secret: marriage begins when she is 
called "old" as an endearment for the first time. 




WINDJAMMERS 



ONE of the most magnificent sights to be encountered at 
sea is a windjammer. To see the slender tower of sunlit 
canvas rise slowly out of the horizon, to pass the gigantic 
humming-bird and feel the coolness of her shadow as she 
glides by are unforgettable experiences. Her bell will toll 
with the swell, her lines will be like a gull's, and when she 
slowly sinks beyond the other sky-line, the young sailor will 
dream about the glorious days of sail and the romance that 
vanished with them. 

The glory of the square-rigged ship has been immortalised 
by poets writing sonnets about long tricks at the wheel, and 
artists with beards singing sea-shanties in a jersey, accompany- 
ing themselves on the Spanish guitar. The advent of steam 
is considered to have been the advent of grime, trade unions, 
and class hatred between the bridge and the foc'sle. It has 
corrupted the salts of yore from iron men on wooden ships 
into wireless-operators in flowered dressing-gowns, idly 
fingering the keys, while their floating hotel sails itself by 
means of gyro compasses, consol and radar. On the ships of 
the future, all the chief engineer has left to worry about are 
his atomic piles. 

I sailed under canvas as a boy and in my memory the 
stalwart salts with the hearts of oak were moronic bipeds 
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dangling in the branches of artificial trees in constant peril 
o their lives. The sea-chanties were ditties they were forced 
to sing by foreheadless bosuns, brandishing marline-spikes to 
mark time while pulling the ropes. I never heard it sung that 
my mother had a mermaid's tail, nor did I hear anybody 
wonder what to do with the drunken sailor. The chanties I 
heard were either descriptions of the cook's anatomy, or 
based on the fact that old captains have young wives. 

So, though the memory of the extinct windjammer is one 
of the most precious of the sea, I should not advise the young 
sailor to try to turn it back into reality. It was a hard life, a 
dangerous life, and it lacked the redeeming presence of the 
engineers. 

Nowadays, the place for romance is the scruffy freighter, 
where the young sailor will find the comradeship of the sea, 
the battle with the elements and the harmonica on the fore- 
deck at twilight. All he will find lacking is Burl Ives. 




LINERS 



SOME poet said, "The liner, she's a lady," another poet: "The 
lady is a tramp." One of the two was Kipling. 

The trouble with poets is that they make one remember 
their lines and forget their names. Looking at their lines 
with the level eye of, say, a tugboat captain, one will find that 
they are bewildering. I have, for instance, known several 
ladies who could be compared to liners, rarely the other way 
round. But perhaps he meant it that way. 
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A modern liner is an example of the beauty that, sur- 
prisingly, came with the era of industrialisation. A liner's 
design is functional, and yet as impressive as a cathedral I 
defy anyone to set eyes on a big liner and not somehow feel 
proud. That is why I think old sailors' regrets for the sil- 
houette of the square-rigged ship are tinged with the wid- 
ower's sorrow, who was married to a saint in retrospect. 

To the sailor, a liner inspires other feelings than pride. 
To be the captain of a liner becomes a dehumanising situa- 
tion, unless one manages to remember that she is a ship, 
although awfully big. This may be the reason why tiny 
captains are dearly loved by liners' crews. To sail a vessel 
the size of a Mid- Western town is a preposterous undertaking, 
whichever way one looks at it; crews feel safer with someone 
who can barely peep over the rail of the bridge than with a 
portly commodore who leans backwards as if perpetually 
sitting for his portrait. It is the one occasion I can think of on 
which a captain not only may but must transmit to his crew 
the fact that he is intimidated by his craft, and that each 
sunset is the end of a lucky day. 

I do not covet the dream of being the captain of a liner. 
Among other things, it means sailing the same route ad 
nauseam, like a street-car. The crew is numbered by hun- 
dreds, which makes human contact difficult. The loneliest 
man at sea is not the keeper of the Eddystone lighthouse but 
the captain of a transatlantic liner. He will rarely become 
conscious of his loneliness, because it is a busy life, like that 
of a mayor. The social worries are such that there is hardly 
any time left for sailing which, consequently, is done by the 
chief mate or extra master. Liners' captains I have talked 
to always seemed to be frustrated, because they hardly ever 
were allowed to handle their ships. The moment they show 
their noses at a harbour's entrance, scores of tugboats take 
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over and they are berthed like a patient carried in on a 
stretcher. That is why every captain of a liner, if he was born 
a sailor and not an ambassador, dreams of tugboat strikes 
during which he will at last be able to berth his ship unaided. 
Another dream is that of coming to the rescue of other vessels 
on the high seas. To have a liner the size of Waterville, 
Maine, sail to the assistance of the freighter Nancy is an 
exhilarating experience, which dispels the feeling of being 
a fraud by which most liner captains appear to be so curiously 
beset. 

Like all things of beauty, liners should be looked at from 
afar. The moment they are owned or commanded, they 
become indeed like ladies. 




FREIGHTERS 

FREIGHTERS are the oldest type of craft in the world. They 
started with the first prehistoric man who piled his perilous 
coracle full of hides and set out towards the distant shore to 
barter them for brides. The carrying of freight has become 
the sailors' most solid excuse to his fiancee. "You say that we 
are just playing around, but do you realise that the skirt you 
are wearing has been woven of cotton, which ..." The 
fiancee's answer is always beside the point. Navigare necesse 
est is a useful and impressive line (Latin) which every young 
sailor should bring out at such moments to finish the 
argument. 

Freighters are always handsome in the eyes of their crews 
and uninspiring in the eyes of others. In this respect they are, 
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although referred to as "she/* much less like wives than like 
faithful dogs of indistinct extraction. Owners of mongrels 
talk about the beauty of their animals much more often than 
those who paid a small fortune for a walking hearth-rug or 
a bloodhound which has got nothing to trace. I love freighters 
and think they are beautiful, and the young sailor, if it is his 
good fortune to sail on one, will soon share my affection. 

They range from square-stemmed breathy steamers with 
perpendicular funnels and buckled hulls to the sleek lilac 
ghosts that ply the indigo waves of the South Atlantic on 
their way to and fro between Southampton and South Africa. 
Both are equally beautiful, though personally I prefer the 
former. A freighter who still runs on steam and carries the 
ranks of her officers in italics on enamelled nameplates on 
her cabin doors is the best setting to a young sailor's ascend- 
ancy. For some reason a ship, like a tweed jacket, becomes 
comfortable only when fondly referred to as "old." As soon 
as the young sailor hears a chief engineer say, "If this were 
my ship, I'd put in oil burners," hell know that he is home. 
No one will put in oil burners, for the ship isn't worth it; 
all she is doing is paying for her own funeral. All the 
Chief wants to do is to postpone this. 

Another reason why the young sailor will feel most at ease 
on board a ship he can refer to as "old" is that she gives a 

einendous feeling of security. She has survived more hurri- 
anes than anyone on board. She had been everywhere, done 
everything and radiates the kind of peace and placidity that 
spell happiness to any living being. 

Whatever his future, the young sailor will always feel 
a pang of nostalgia on seeing, from his liner's bridge, an old 
freighter plunging her straight nose into the waves. And the 
sudden bursts of smoke that are still occasionally spotted on 
the horizon will take him back to those good old days, when 
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the officer of the watch cursed the stokers, and the stokers 
cursed back. 

I envy the sailor to whom the ungainliest freighter trails 
clouds of glory. 




CATTLE SHIPS 

CATTLE ships were never built as such, with the exception of 
Noah's Ark. I don't know how Noah solved the problems 
that face the harassed sailor suddenly turned farmer. All I 
know is that I pity the crew of a ship setting sail with a 
bellowing herd. 

My worst memories of life at sea have to do with cattle. 
Two things no sailor will ever forget after such an experi- 
ence are the pity and the smell. For cattle belong at sea as 
little as man does, and they have no infinite row of gener- 
ations behind them to give them the erroneous feeling that 
the ocean is their element. To start with, cattle get seasick, 
and the rolling of the ship terrifies the wits out of them. A 
seasick monkey or pup may be amusing and easy to deal with, 
but five hundred head of cattle in the throes of seasickness 
are a nightmare. This feeling of nightmare will never cease, 
not even after the animals' seasickness has passed, not even 
if the beasts are accompanied by bow-legged creatures in 
garters with gnarled sticks to look after them. I don't know 
quite what it is, it must be the dumb terror of the animals 
pervading the ship. For the seasickness may pass, but the 
terror will remain until they are back ashore. 
And then the smell. Those rustic perfumes one revels in 
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on shore-leave, while nesting in the hay with one's beloved 
or lying on one's back in a sun-baked meadow, chewing a 
stalk and gazing at the lazy clouds, become an obsession at 
sea. Everything smells of sweat, excrement, hay and the 
nauseating porridge cooked with fodder bricks in the huge 
pots stinking and smoking on deck. I have known captains, 
who rarely showed their noses on the bridge under normal 
conditions, to sit in deck-chairs in the lee of the wheelhouse 
for days on end in the best weather, because of cattle on 
board. The lowing, mooing, whinnying and bleating that 
only calm down at dead of night are more worrying than 
the shrieking of the wind in the rigging. And when both are 
combined, hell is at hand. 

Any sailor who has weathered a storm on board a cattle 
ship will know what I am talking about. If the animals are 
not firmly secured, they will get into a panic in the holds or 
on deck, and it is surprising how flimsy even the most solid 
partition is to a stampeding cow. I have never met a bosun 
who didn't flee from a cow rising on its hind-legs in the 
twilight of the holds. Stampede, by the way, is the thing to 
watch out for when loading and unloading. I have seen a 
crew in full flight on a quay in Hamburg, pursued by a herd 
of what seemed to be buffaloes but were miniature sheep. Any 
animals will frighten the life out of you when stampeding, as 
long as there are enough of them. I would climb a bare tele- 
graph pole on sighting a stampeding herd of mice. 

Another interesting aspect of transporting cattle is that it 
turns one into a vegetarian. Cooks are bad-tempered on cattle 
ships because the cattle upset the crew's preference for steak. 
The crew will ask for vegetables, bread and fruit, and the 
captain, sulking in his cabin smelling like a stable, beset by 
moos, shrieks and mating-calls, will have to cope with a 
screaming cook as well. 
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After the cattle have at last been put ashore without 
casualties, which is rare, certainly if it is a cargo of horses, 
the next voyage will still be faintly upsetting, even if the 
new cargo is perfume. Once one lets one cow stay on board 
for a fortnight, its memory lingers for a month. I have made 
one trip on a freighter that had transported cattle on its 
previous voyage, and all the way we were accompanied by a 
ghostly herd. It did one thing to me for which I suppose I 
should now be grateful: it killed the daydreams of the little 
cottage among the willows at eventide. It also killed my 
application for a trip to the Argentine. 

A farmer is a farmer and a sailor a sailor, and God help you 
when the twain shall meet. 




TUGBOATS 

THE young sailor who finds himself posted on an ocean- 
going tugboat will be an exception. Yet, if he should, he'll 
do some of the finest sailing possible and get a taste of the 
sea that many experienced officers never had. 

A tugboat, like a lifeboat, has been built for bad weather 
and it is surprising what a difference this makes to those who 
sail them. In any other ship, there is always the secret feeling 
that one is sailing the sea in an unsuitable contraption filled 
with incongruous junk. Normally, every arrival has an ele- 
ment of luck in it. On board an ocean-going tugboat, how- 
ever, bad weather is eagerly awaited as it brings in the 
customers. For a change, it is an exhilarating experience to 
fret when the barometer stays steady and the placid white 
clouds sail sedately from the silver to the gold. 
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There are, of course, disadvantages, the main ones being 
lack o space and lack of sleep. As an ocean-going tugboat 
is a tremendously over-powered machine filled to the brim 
with fuel, her officers' cabins look as if they had been designed 
by a sardine-canner. Because the ship normally carries only 
two deck-officers, the captain and a mate, watches are four 
hours on and four hours off, which only a young man can 
take, or else a very old one who has arrived at that ideal 
state of seamanship in which he keeps watch like a crocodile, 
peacefully asleep with his eyes open. 

Ocean-going tugboats are built for two purposes: to tow 
huge inanimate objects across the ocean at a snail's pace or 
to slam ahead at full speed into the teeth of a gale to come to 
the assistance of a vessel in distress. Of the two, it is hard to 
say which is the most exciting. Personally, I found the long 
slow trips towing a dry-dock, a dredger or even a whole 
factory in the shape of a tin-dredger a more exacting experi- 
ence than the salvage business. For, during the long trips, the 
officer of the watch develops a tendency to gaze astern instead 
of ahead, which he will find a difficult habit to lose. When, 
later, he is on watch on any other ship's bridge, pacing up 
and down at the comfortable walking speed that is the secret 
of relaxation, he will often experience a sinking feeling in the 
pit of his stomach on seeing the empty wake. And what is 
worse, he will forget about the speed of his ship and find 
himself on top of yonder trawler at nightmarish velocity. 

To come to the rescue of a vessel in distress is a most 
gratifying experience. The furious sea holds no menace, 
because it serves a purpose instead of being pointlessly hostile, 
and the only danger one runs is the competition from other 
tugboats. This feeling of rivalry is completely unique to the 
sailor who, normally, feels benevolent and full of comrade- 
ship towards his fellow mariners. The lengths to which ocean- 
going tugboats will go to get at a prize before the other man 
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has made fast are incredible, and the personal hostility 
towards those crooked French, snooty British, pompous Ger- 
mans or double-crossing fellow countrymen is pathological, 
one might as well be ashore. Once the towing starts, the bed- 
side manner comes into play and a tugboat captain can send 
more reassuring messages to his towee than a heart-specialist 
to his patient. If he is worthy of his job, he can let the ship 
he is towing sink slowly and make her captain like it, rather 
than call in a second tugboat. The direct opposite of the 
bedside-manner, but coming from the same source, is the 
sowing of terror into the towee's heart so that he may be 
lured into abandoning his ship together with his crew. In that 
case the tugboatmen get half the ship's value as prize money. 
To achieve this, however, the tug-master must be a genius and 
the towee a Greek. 

If ever an offer to sail on an ocean-going tugboat should 
come the young sailor's way, he should jump at it. Not only 
will it make him a better sailor by experience, but he will 
find himself at the very source of ship life as a community. 
The crew of thirteen lives like a family presided over by a 
fascinating demi-god, who unites within his breasted chest all 
the qualities of life on earth from dog to man, A tugboat 
captain's opinion on anything under the sun is so over- 
simplified that the young sailor will gain a feeling of comfort 
as regards life in general, and of self-confidence as regards the 
handling of men in the future. The one thing he should not 
try to imitate his captain in is shaving with an old-fashioned 
cut-throat. 




LIFEBOATS 

MOST lifeboats are put in position on the boat deck when 
the final touches are made to the newborn ship, and never 
leave it until she is broken up. They are like fire-extinguishers 
in the home and have the same tendency to become useless 
after a surprisingly short time, unless properly looked after. 

Apart from their intended use, which is to save those in 
peril on the sea when the ship goes down, a series of unex- 
pected and unintended uses have become connected with 
them. Stowaways hide in lifeboats, where they consume their 
stale sandwiches with high-beating heart and end by trying 
the emergency rations which, if the ship has been fitted out 
before the war, consist of biscuits that can only be used as 
lethal instruments, or a curious concoction known as Brim- 
stoned Groats. Considering that even rats leave Brimstoned 
Groats alone, it will be readily understood why, soon after- 
wards, the stowaway emerges from his hideout and kneels in 
front of the captain, speaking Polish. The only humans 
known to have actually eaten Brimstoned Groats are elderly 
deck-officers who, long ago, were pupils at the Amsterdam 
Naval College where Brimstoned Groats were served for 
breakfast. 

Another item to keep stowaways busy during the long 
lonely hours of twilight is a parcel found underneath the 
lifeboat's back seat. It is wrapped in oilskin with the red 
imprint "Charts for Ships' Boats/' Inside, the explorer will 
find a red buckram envelope containing paper, pencil, rubber 
and protractor, a table of sunrise bearings, and six charts 
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covering all the oceans of the world, printed on waterproof 
paper with, on the reverse side, the shortest course in naviga- 
tion, seamanship, winds and weather and the management 
of boats known to man. It is a good thing that these invalu- 
able instructions are so carefully hidden, for they would 
put naval colleges out of business if young sailors ever laid 
hands on them. Everything that it takes three solid years 
of study and six years of examinations to master can be read 
in ten minutes in "Charts for Ships' Boats." Definitions of 
leeway and current, how to plot a position, how to take off 
a course, what to do about magnetic variation, points of the 
compass, distance, and how to plot a bearing all this is 
covered in about fifty lines of kindergarten print. Even a 
spinster from a Shakespearian hamlet tucked away in the 
rolling downs of England will know enough to become a 
pirate's moll with an eye to taking over command, after 
applying to any agent for the sale of Admiralty charts and 
paying (complete) 12.50. Shell know how to board a ship 
in a rough sea, how to use a sea-anchor and how to land in 
a surf. She will even be a better prophet than the meteoro- 
logical office after reading the chapter " Winds and Weather" 
which manages to cover all the prevailing winds of the globe, 
from the South- West monsoon via the Trades to Local winds, 
in eight paragraphs. Yachtsmen wanting to master the art 
of navigation should start and end with the instructions on 
the back of the lifeboat charts. Apart from how to chew a 
quid and hit a cuspidor cleanly at a range of nine feet, they'll 
be better at the job than the local salts and unmask them 
for the hams they are. They will never need anything else for 
plotting a course on any chart than the contents of the red 
buckram envelope costing seventy-five cents. The greatest 
boon of all is the pencil which can be sharpened by simply 
pulling a thread. 
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Other uses for the lifeboat are the storing of potatoes, 
smuggling, and taking illicit naps; lifeboats are also eminently 
suitable for occasional holidays. As lifeboats are too high 
off the deck to be looked into from outside, the sailor, who 
has managed by subtle hints and casual reminders to wangle 
the order from the bosun that he shall clean and paint the 
lifeboat's interior, may well be grateful for this windfall. In 
my young days, I spent hours inside lifeboats that have 
never since been equalled by any fortnight in the mountains. 
One strips to the waist, for the job depends on sunny weather; 
one sees to it that all the tools are out of sight, as the great 
boon of working inside a lifeboat is that one is forgotten; one 
stretches out on one's back, one's head on a bunch of frayed 
rope or a collision mat brought for the purpose, and starts 
looking for faces in the clouds, or thinking about love, or 
about the withering answer one will give the bosun next 
time he opens his stupid big mouth. 

There is one lifeboat that serves a quite different purpose 
from hide-out, storage cupboard, or fourposter-bed. This 
one is the smallest and called Workboat, Longboat or just 
the Boat. It is used to ferry to and fro if the ship is anchored 
away from the quay, and for all the odd jobs that may be 
going; it soon turns into a harassed wreck as it is hoisted 
out of its bed more frequently than a village doctor. I love 
workboats, for they also serve for pleasure. My best memories 
of distant lands are of sailing up creeks or silver lakes in the 
company of an engineer with a gun and the ship's carpenter, 
who brings the dog to retrieve wild ducks. Those hours spent 
in the paintless, splintered, leaking little craft with its clumsy 
sail and its even clumsier oars are expeditions into the lost 
land of boyhood. In those hours one admits how good it is to 
be a sailor, what splendid fellows one is sailing with, and how 
expertly one handles a yacht. 
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The last use for lifeboats comes after the ship is broken up. 
They are sold by auction and bought by retired sailors who 
then turn them into pleasure craft. As we will see later, this 
is the best way for a seaman to spend his last precious years. 
He will design a superstructure when the inevitable com- 
promise has been reached, after his wife says that she doesn't 
want to know it is a boat when she is inside, and he says he 
doesn't want to know it is a bungalow when he is outside. 
The result will be the kind of monstrosity frequently seen 
in small ports and on inland waterways: as square as a boot, 
top-heavy, big windows and muslin curtains with tassels. As 
anyone knows who owns one, a ship like that is the nearest 
thing to paradise two staggering old people can ever hope to 
get. 

Once even this last use is spent, and they are rotted beyond 
repair, young boys buy them, and they turn into some future 
sailor's first ship. 




DOCKING 

To SEE the ship one has sailed on so safely lying high and dry 
in the steel canyon of a floating dock is a strange experience. 
It is impressive and alarming at the same time. 

The sheer wall one has to climb before getting onto the 
deck is dizzying; the drop down to the rusty puddles below 
makes one feel queasy when peering over the rail; yet the 
whole thing has a hint of flimsiness. Here she is, all of her, 
disturbingly like the toy boat one once used to lift out of the 
bath with one hand and hold upside down to let the water 
run out. Memories of blowing a gale towards the toy boat 
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with one's lips on the surface of the water come back, and the 
drama of the shipwreck on one's toe stirs in the shadows of 
the past. Once back on board and lost in the intricate maze 
of the steel beehive, one forgets the dock, except that the 
lavatories carry a handwritten notice on the seat: "Out of 
Use" and that there are a lot of strangers on board in rusty 
overalls splotched with tar, who bellow incomprehensible 
communications at one another like "Woof!" and "OK, Doc, 
garrot the ricket!" One has the impression of being invaded 
by a bigger crowd of removal men than one has ever visu- 
alised. It will be stronger in foreign harbours, when one is 
docked to mend a screw or the rudder. The dock-hands there 
are an unknown race of men, who have nothing to do with 
the picturesque foreigners ashore. 

The young sailor who feels disturbed by the impression 
of flimsiness should accompany the chief engineer when he 
goes to look at the screw. It may seem unlikely that your 
chief engineer should ever look small, after his stature has 
grown so impressively during the philosophical debates in 
the messroom. Yet, to see him beside that enormous bronze 
monster, tapping on it with a puny hammer and pointing at 
hub-caps large enough to house a family of Eskimos, will 
comfort the apprentice beset by lack of confidence in his ship. 

The main thing about docking is its noise, when the 
riveting starts. The messroom of a ship in dry-dock while 
the steam-hammers are sounding off is the ideal place to 
impress a bore with the futility of his conversation. Long 
after the ship is back at sea, the young sailor will be haunted 
by the rattle, its echo and the echo of its echo during that 
day of near-madness, when the first mate presiding at table 
covered his ears and screamed, "For Chrissake!" It may make 
him realise for the first time the great blessing of life at sea: 
silence. 




LAST VOYAGES 

LAST voyages are a mixture of sadness and anticipation, like 
New Year's Eve. I am not talking about the last voyages I 
knew during the years of the Great Depression in the early 
thirties, when only the sadness was felt, as in those days brand- 
new ships were either sold to Balkan countries or laid up 
indefinitely and every member of the crew knew that once 
the trip was over, he would be on the dole. 

The kind of last voyage I am referring to is when an old 
ship is sailed home for the last time to be broken up, and the 
next trip will be on a new ship. Those last voyages have 
a peculiar atmosphere that goes to show the relativity of 
things. For the ship is old, both the deck-officers and the 
engineers have cursed her for years, and for the last two or 
three trips the new ship has been the main topic at the 
messroom table. Everyone has said in turn, and in a tone as 
if it were the first time this opinion was heard over the coffee, 
that he won't know himself once he is on board the new ship. 
Think of it, boys: every officer his own cabin, with shower 
attached, intercom from bridge to bunk, and as to the Old 
Man: I've seen the plans. A penthouse. What a pity he's 
going to turn it into an old vet's waiting room with all those 
snapshots of dogs and the kitten in the boot his wife painted. 
Yes, everyone has been dreaming of the wonderful new 
existence that will make all the difference to his life. And 
then it happens. The last trip. 

At first, no one says anything; only there is less talk about 
the new ship at table. Then the little symptoms show. The 
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first mate on day-watch looks at the rail of the bridge 
musingly and touches it; the messroom-boy coming up with 
the tea has to speak to him twice. The bosun is heard to 
roar on the foredeck, "Who the hell told you not to oil that 
winch any more? You youngsters are nothing but wreckers, 
the lot of you!" The chief engineer, while rolling his after- 
dinner cigarette, says: "Wonderful invention, those Diesel 
engines, but the thing about steam is that it's very quiet, 
you know/' Nobody is surprised that he should suddenly 
contradict himself, after extolling the praise of Diesels and 
damning steam during three voyages. The wireless-operator 
will say, "When you look at it, this teak table is beautifully 
worked. They don't do it that way any more today. All 
plastic and plywood." Nobody reminds him that he has bored 
them all beyond expression for weeks by explaining why 
plastic doesn't mark. Yet, after these hesitant feelers, they all 
retire once more into the security of general conversation. 
The only one who is uncomplicated enough to show his grief 
is the ship's carpenter. He comes in with a worried look, cap 
in hand, bringing the dog as a witness. "Is it true, skipper, 
that you don't want that door fixed?" he asks. "I can do it in 
a jiffy." The captain says, "That's true, carp, forget it." 

"But you said last time . . ." 

"This is not last time, carp. This is the last time/' 

And then the carpenter says, "Oh, I see. Sorry," and goes 
away with the dog, leaving a silence. 

And then the captain calls the steward and tells him to 
bring out his special bottle and eight glasses. And when the 
glasses are filled, he says, "All right, gentlemen, here she 
goes. God bless her." 

They drink, yet they don't talk about her, although every- 
one realises that he must talk now or forever hold his peace. 
But it is difficult, for there are too many things involved. 
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Like New Year's Eve, it is a good-bye to a year of their lives, 
slowly ticking towards its end. The briefness of man, the 
fragility of pride, the hopes turned to ashes, the love grown 
cold; youth has run through their fingers like sand. To all of 
them the day will come that someone will raise a glass, bless 
them, drink, smack his lips and say, "That's the stuff," like 
the Chief. 

When the packing is done for the last leave-taking, every- 
one takes a little souvenir that is soon lost: an ash-tray, a 
chipped glass, an old-fashioned nameplate saying "Master," 
and then they leave. 

The last one to go, when the wreckers are climbing on 
board, is the carpenter who has secretly fixed that door. He 
goes with the dog to the Caf< de la Marine, where he tells the 
fat newspaper woman in the big laceless boots all about 
Hawaii. 



PART FOUR 



The Sea 




SUNRISE 



HOWEVER bewildered, homesick or seasick the young sailor 
may be, he will forget himself for a few moments when he 
watches his first sunrise at sea. 

There is something about a ship emerging from the night 
that cannot be equalled by any dawn ashore. Night at sea 
is closer to the origin of the earth than it is on land. There 
are few dangers that can be called real; the coast and its 
rocks are far away; other ships are well lit and easily spotted; 
the night itself hides no burglars, ghosts or cats on the prowl 
to tinge the darkness with terror. There is nothing but the 
darkness, in which an occasional wave swishes past, or a burst 
of spray shimmers green on starboard, red on the port side. 

Dawn at sea breaks high in the sky: a faint flush on the 
highest peaks of the clouds. Then the miracle starts that never 
fails to make man humble: the momentous occurrence of the 
earth's creation. One moment, darkness is upon the face of 
the deep and the spirit of God moves upon the waters; the 
next moment, there is light. The young sailor will see the 
light and feel, more than he understands, why God called the 
light Day and the darkness Night, and rested. 

Dawn at sea is short. Within a matter of minutes, after the 
first cloud's peak's being touched by the light, the new-born 
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day starts to foretell the weather, or to reveal the lookout 
asleep; within a quarter of an hour, Paradise has been created 
and lost, Man has fallen and the gates o Paradise have closed 
behind him until tomorrow's dawn. 

If the young sailor can keep alive within himself that 
moment's awe for the miracle of Creation, he will fall asleep 
after his first watch with the certainty that he'll be all right. 




NORTH SEA 

WHEN I was young, the North Sea was the biggest sea I 
knew, and terrifying in its might. To the youngsters of the 
east coast of England, the North Sea is a friend; to the ones 
on its opposite shores, it is wrought with menace, a never- 
relenting enemy. Young English boys potter around lustily 
with little boats and rickety old yachts in the shelter of their 
island; on the eastern shores of the North Sea, it is another 
matter. 

For the prevailing winds in the North Sea are westerly, 
and gales are frequent and sudden. Furthermore, the eastern 
shores are sown with banks and shifting shoals so, apart from 
courage, the young yachtsman needs a solid knowledge of 
navigation to go playing around in the great grey open. 

The North Sea, more than any other sea I know, belongs 
to the fishermen, a great many of whom are Dutch. They are 
among the toughest and most antique of their kind. Some of 
them still wear their local costumes and pray to tribal gods. 
I sailed with them as a boy; so to me the North Sea stood for 
seasickness, cold, wet clothes, sore hands, homesickness, and 
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the icy wrath of Jahveh. I shall never be able to give an 
objective description of the North Sea for that reason. There 
I have known my first fears and joys; my earliest dreams of 
love and adventure have been circled over by mewing sea- 
gulls in a pale-blue sky, and my first anticipations of eternal 
damnation have been shivered out in the peak of a rusty 
trawler as the relentless hordes of the horses of the Apocalypse 
came thundering by from horizon to horizon. 

To the young sailor who passes through the North Sea on 
his way elsewhere, it will come as a surprise. The waves are 
steep, short and aggressive; the currents are strong and 
navigation becomes tricky because of the shoals of fishermen 
and the intense traffic, which turns the Channel into a 
village main street on Fair Day. The fishermen are worse in 
their disdain for intruders than anywhere else. If they show 
lights at all at night, they show the wrong ones; and as a lot 
of fishing is done in pairs (two drifting luggers dragging a 
net between them) one should take great care not to pass 
between the two. For trouble on the North Sea is about the 
worst to be got anywhere. 

On summer days, the North Sea can give a wonderful 
somnolent feeling of security that is dangerous. Lighthouses 
and lightships swing their transparent scythes through the 
stars, garlands of coloured lights festoon the distant shores, 
and the faint glow of towns lights up the haze afar. Yet those 
visions of a better world and eternal peace should be con- 
sidered as highly suspect. Somewhere a gale is brewing, wait- 
ing to pounce with all the shrieks of hell, and there is little 
leeway to the east. 

My most poignant memory of the North Sea in later years 
was a Christmas Eve over the Dogger Bank. I sat with the 
wireless-operator in his cubicle on the boat-deck and we 
listened in to the Divine Services of all the countries around 
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the shores. There came a moment when they blended: prayers 
from Denmark, songs from Germany, bells from Holland, 
carols from England, sermons from Scotland and a faint icy 
tinkling of handbells, shaken by children in the snow outside 
some Norwegian village church. I have never felt nearer to 
God and His benevolent bewilderment than at that moment. 
If the Mediterranean is the cradle of man's culture, the 
Atlantic the backdrop to his daring, and the Pacific his lonely 
road through space, the North Sea is the mirror of Chris- 
tianity's young struggle and melodious hope. 




MEDITERRANEAN 



THIS is a magnificent sea. It combines everything one dreamed 
of as a boy: the deep blue water, the crystalline depths, the 
hot sun, the white clouds over distant mountains. Every 
shore bears the trace of antiquity: in the south, the Dark Ages 
loom from the forbidding hill-tops, and on deserted beaches 
the ant-like silhouettes of a man and a donkey trudge wearily 
along the surf. In the north, the orange and dark green of 
fir-grown cliffs and the sky-line of snow-capped mountains 
give the sailor lost in this dream a feeling of being offered 
all the riches of the earth at once, like Jesus. 

The keynote to the Mediterranean shores is ripeness. The 
fruit is bigger; the flowers, heavy with scent, bloom forever; 
enormous crickets rattle like dice and prehistoric fish rise 
gaping and monstrous within sight like in an aquarium. The 
people are ripe too; the centuries of strife are past; now they 
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sit or loiter, amongst the cosy rubble of discarded cultures, 
and play games with giant iron marbles. They rarely sing, 
always quarrel, never fight; their life is punctuated by the 
slow swinging clatter of the wooden bead-curtains that keep 
out the flies; and they exert a tremendous tidal pull towards 
their careless, lazy existence. 

The off-shore dangers, apart from the reefs and rocks, are 
sudden violent winds that have romantic names like mistral, 
sirocco and tramontane. They come literally like bolts from 
the blue and, in the case of the mistral, its violence is never 
quite realised because of the bright blue sky and the dazzling 
visibility. The waves are short and steep, and there are some 
regions marked in red on the pilot charts where cross- 
currents and confused swell can sink ships without a trace. 
The dangers at sea are the reflection of the dangers ashore; 
the little islands set gem-like in the evening sky are, like the 
happy ripeness of life on land, offered as a temptation. To be 
young and a sailor in the Mediterranean is to feel like a 
god on the Olympus. On going ashore, one feels like 
shedding one's cloak of immortality and turning into a swan. 
When Ulysses had himself tied to the mast after blocking the 
ears of his crew to the sirens' song, he wrote a most important 
addition to the Notices to Mariners, Mediterranean. 




ATLANTIC 

THERE is a South Atlantic and there is a North Atlantic, but 
only the northern one is unique. The South Atlantic is a 
watered-down version of the Pacific and the Indian Ocean. It 
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is neither the sea on which every point of the compass holds 
a different promise like the Indian Ocean, nor man's nearest 
experience to eternity like the Pacific. It is like the big square 
in a provincial town, smaller than others and bigger than 
some. It looks and feels as if it were a substitute for some- 
thing; apart from the trade winds and the doldrums, the 
South Atlantic is just any sea until one reaches the Roaring 
Forties. 

The trades, so the young sailor will find, make him uneasy, 
they just cannot be true. For the same wind to blow at the 
same strength from the same direction forever is, strangely 
enough, the very reverse of relaxing. The doldrums, impor- 
tant in the days of sail, have now lost their menace, except to 
lifeboats. 

It is only in the North Atlantic that man is forever faced 
by Oceanus in his might. Not one day is the same: gales of 
incredible violence, days of supernatural glassy calm, red 
skies, green skies, blue skies and the fantastic Northern Light 
make the sailor realise he is fighting an alien element. 

It is not for nothing that, of all the great explorers, 
Columbus is the most famous, for ever since antiquity the 
Atlantic has been the threshold to the edge of the world. 
All fantastic stories, from sea-serpents to the Aldebaran and 
Atlantis, have come from the Atlantic, and no one who has 
not sailed that incredible sea knows what it means to be a 
sailor. All other oceans have their schedule: the Indian 
Ocean has a bad period and a good one; the Pacific gives 
ample warning of its mood; even the Mediterranean harbours 
Eew surprises to the experienced navigator. Only the Atlantic 
is completely and utterly unpredictable, despite all the solemn 
studies written about her character that try to make sense 
>f her streaks of madness and her incomparable moments o 
najesty. All the adjectives used to describe the sea since the 
Beginning of man's consciousness can be applied to the 
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Atlantic. The only way to predict her aspect for tonight is to 
write all those adjectives on separate bits of paper, roll them 
into little balls, put them in a tin, shake them and let the 
cabin-boy draw. It may be "azure" and it may be "fickle"; it 
may be "terrifying" and it may be "pewter"; the only safe 
ones are "deep" and "wet." 

To those reared on the North Atlantic, every sea change 
will be a holiday. 




PACIFIC 

YEARS ago I described in my first novel a sailor's impression 
on rounding the Horn and facing the Pacific for the first time 
in his life. I said that the waves were different, for behind 
them surged twenty-five thousand miles of loneliness, and that 
every crew emerging into the waste of the silent ocean had a 
difficult time overcoming the archaic terror of man's futility 
in the universe. After reading the book, several old sailors 
wrote to me saying that for the first time they had found the 
Pacific truthfully described. 

Yet I had never been there. All I had done was to look at a 
sixpenny globe atlas and realise how big it was. I have been 
there since and found that I was right; there is indeed some- 
thing about the Pacific that makes it different from any other 
ocean on our planet. The description I provided as a young 
man was not a flash of genius; every sailor facing a waste of 
water which he knows to be the Pacific falls under the spell 
of the sixpenny globe of his childhood. 

There are things man is unable to forget. To look at a 
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photograph o a sphinx may make it look like one of a set 
of iron log-supports; once one sets eyes on the real thing 
one is assailed by the concentrated awe of hundreds of 
generations of spectators. The same goes for the Taj Mahal, 
Napoleon's tomb and Washington's spectacles. It is the magic 
of the countless that does its eerie work; and the Pacific, 
biggest ocean of the world, is the most tinged with mankind's 
imagination. It is a place where vessels vanish and are 
perhaps still sailing between water and wind. It is a desert 
full of ghosts, and on its trailless plain more dreams and 
memories course than there are shooting stars in an August 
night. For beyond the silver horizon lies modern man's new 
paradise; the islands. 

People who have actually been there rarely dream about 
living on a Pacific island. They are not fragments of paradise; 
they are outsize cradles. If modern man thinks of a return to 
the satin and the faint smell of powder of babyhood as bliss, 
the Pacific islands are indeed the answer. To lie on his back, 
pint-sized, facing the lazy choice between his toes and the 
dangling rattle, is the real image of man in the South Pacific 
paradise. For the guitar-strumming beauties in their grass 
skirts are oddly sexless once one sets eyes on them, and the 
eternal song of the surf underneath the tropical sky has the 
disadvantage that it is eternal. On these conditions bliss is 
the best working description of hell I can think of. 

The ocean itself, however, will give the young sailor an 
unforgettable experience. By its sheer size, it brings home to 
him the tempo of life at sea. To sail for weeks upon weeks 
without anything in sight but the water, the sky and the 
snub nose of his vessel slowly rising and falling will set him 
musing in his diary about things he has so far ignored be- 
cause of his eager expectancy of land to be sighted at dawn. 
He will write, "I wonder whether perhaps I am idealising 
Maggie/* which is the first step on the road that took the 
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great philosophers of mankind out of sight of the foot- 
slogging army. 

When at last land is sighted, and the pilot or the harbour- 
master climbs on board, he will have the strangest experience 
of all: he will feel an inexpressible mixture of relief and 
regret. 




INDIAN OCEAN 

THERE are two Indian Oceans: one between November and 
April and one between May and October. The two are so 
different that the Indian Ocean frequently becomes the cause 
of heated quarrels in foc'sles and messrooms, when those who 
know it contradict one another with the violence of con- 
viction. In the Arabian Sea, for instance, winds are mainly 
south-west from June to August, reaching gale force on eight 
to ten days a month. From November to April, light to 
moderate north-easterly winds prevail. Between Suvadiva, 
south of the Maldive Islands, and the west coast of Sumatra, 
light to moderate winds between west and north-west cradle 
the sailor on a sea of turquoise between November and April, 
whereas from May to October, he is buffeted and maddened 
by squalls and calms from the south. This goes for the whole 
of the Indian Ocean in varying degrees, and the contrasts are 
so strong as to be hard to believe. There are months in which 
one might as well be sailing the North Atlantic, snarling and 
grey, with low ragged clouds, and there are months of such 
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unearthly beauty that it has taken Conrad a lifetime to 
describe it. 

The young sailor entering the Indian Ocean in the good 
period will realise that he has never known there were so 
many brilliant stars in the sky. The whole night-dome, of 
dark blue velvet, seems to have turned into one colossal 
Milky Way, and the Milky Way itself is a dazzling furrow 
ploughed through the universe. The sea has an oily quality 
that is not encountered anywhere else on earth. It breathes 
slowly like a sleeper with a long cradling swell, and the ship's 
wake mirrors the Milky Way. Strange, luminous shapes glide 
silently underneath the glassy surface, squids rise like fiery 
rockets from the depths, and occasionally, in very still nights, 
the young sailor will feel as if touched by a magic wand and 
turn into Sindbad, when in the darkness a whale roars or a 
dolphin splashes. 

The Indian Ocean in the calm season is a sea of dreams. 
To stand on the bridge at night and watch the world makes 
the sailor feel young and immortal. His future is brilliant, his 
past fortunate, his sweetheart the greatest stroke of luck any 
man ever had, and they say that women show their breasts in 
Bali. He will think of leading the life of a planter; he will 
look forward to all his boyhood books of adventure coming 
true; above all, he will be happy to be himself. 

Then, when the land of promise is first discerned by a 
strange nutty smell, he will head for those waiting for him 
with a completely guileless mind. The magic will last until 
he either sails home in the gale season, or sights the white 
miracle of Aden. Until then, the rug he bought will be 
Persian, the brass idol gold, the Javanese rice-picker sculp- 
tured in teak a work of art and the ear-rings of conscience will 
be jade. Seldom will a man have brought home more junk, 
and a better notion of the richness of life. 




ICE 

ON THE pilot charts of the oceans is found a red line, along 
which is printed: "Extreme limit of drifting ice." Further 
north, or south as the case may be, there is a second red line: 
"Extreme limit of Polar pack ice." Between these two lines 
lies a ghostly region. 

No one who has not sailed these regions can quite imagine 
what they are like, for not only is the sea totally different 
from anywhere else, the sky changes also. It may run through 
all the colours, from rose to dark orange with a greenish hue, 
like the copper chimney of an old-fashioned ship's stove when 
it is heated. 

There are many sailors who talk about the sea as if it had 
a personality and were subject to moods, like the early God 
of the Old Testament. I defy anyone sailing in the ghostly 
region of icebergs and floes to endow the sea with any man- 
like emotion. The sailor moving slowly among the icebergs, 
his little ship and its little noise lost in stark eternity, will, 
after a few days, feel creep over him the awe of the 
dawn of creation. For even the word "day" doesn't apply 
here any more. He will move either in a perpetual variation 
of misty dawn and hazy dusk or in an eternal night; and 
when Aurora Borealis raises its world-large frayed standard 
of victory, older than the sea itself, the sailor can truly say 
that he has seen, if not the edge of his world, at least its 
Bethlehem. 

The Arctic regions are not interesting; for no man can call 
their effect on him "interesting." It is crushing, it is evaporat- 
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ing, it plays havoc with the ego and makes the ties of love 
and comradeship seem as flimsy as gossamer threads, at the 
mercy of the evening breeze. One impression is supreme: 
man has no business there, and in the great white silence a 
lesson is put to him which he is unable to grasp. The young 
sailor may come across some older officer or seaman who 
seems different from those around him. Calmer perhaps, less 
emotional about big things, and overshadowed by a faint 
sadness that yet is not dark. Chances are that his companion 
has sailed the Arctic route during the war. For to have 
witnessed man hunting man in the Arctic changes the 
survivor for life. 

At college, the pupil is taught rules about icebergs and 
how to avoid them, but not until he has felt their cold radia- 
tion and heard his voice echoed by the first substance of the 
earth will he know what lies in store for him, when the cry 
goes up from the mast: "Icel" 




FISH 

THE sea, to the sailor, is a surface, and he hates everything 
that reminds him that there is anything more to it. So fish and 
sailors don't get on well together. Unless he is a fisherman 
and takes a commercial interest in the denizens of the deep, 
he acknowledges their existence, if pressed, and leaves it at 
that. Unlike birds, fish are no harbingers: they are reminders. 
The reason why Miss Carson's admirable book The Sea 
Around Us is not as popular with sailors as the ladies who 
compose the reading bags for the Merchant Navy seem to 
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suppose is that, in a way, Miss Carson's book is a printed fish. 
Next time you go on a sea voyage, take it with you and read 
it in your bunk. Ten to one that by the end of the first 
chapter, your hair will stand on end and you will be unable 
to fall asleep, even with the light on; for Miss Carson has con- 
trived to make you aware of the unechoing depths under- 
neath your mattress. 

Yet fish are very interesting creatures and extremely in- 
telligent. Any underwater hunter, who stalks his prey with 
aqua-lungs, frog-feet and a portable harpoon, will tell you 
how intelligent they are, for they usually get away. There is 
many a tale in the lore of the sea about intelligent fish. There 
was a white dolphin off the coast of Australia that used to 
follow the ships in, and became so popular with the sailors 
that a law was passed to protect it. It met its end by being 
cut in half by the propeller of a Turk and everyone who had 
ever been welcomed by its playful leaps mourned its passing. 

Dolphins are magnificent fish. Anyone who has ever seen 
them leap and play around the ship has stared at them in 
wonder. Shelley wrote a poem about them; I had my ears 
boxed for them by Bosun Jongman of the Loppersum when 
I was look-out on duty. Apart from the dolphin, there are 
hundreds of thousands of different fish in the seas of the 
world, but the less said about them the better. Every man 
will see for himself. There are two kinds of fish, however, 
that must be talked about because they rank high in the 
sailor's imagination. 

First, the whale which, ever since Jonah, is supposed to 
have a little apartment inside, complete with pot-bellied 
stove, cuckoo-clock and Lutheran prints. Every cabin-boy 
is told the story of the famous Finn who dropped overboard, 
was swallowed by a whale and spat out again on the beach of 
Monte Carlo. Some say he was green when he came out, 
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others say red; in any case he was raving mad and an obvious 
liar anyhow, as the whale's gullet is not made for man. The 
foc'sle fantasies about whales, however extravagant they may 
be, are always friendly. Even the fact that a whale, when 
maddened by torture, will attack a boat does not change the 
sailor's opinion of the mammal. The people in those boats 
only got what they asked for. Whalers, for that reason, are 
not popular at sea. 

The shark, on the contrary, embodies all that is evil. 
Scientists, divers, and big-game fishermen, all assure us that 
sharks only very rarely eat human flesh, because they don't 
like the taste. "Very rarely," however, will do for the sailor. 
The scientists may disagree; the sailor is convinced that 
sharks do eat sailors and everything else that drops over- 
board: bottles, caps, and the scraps of discarded love-letters. 
When a shark is caught and hoisted on board ship, as occasion- 
ally happens on long voyages, the aft-deck turns into a 
slaughter-house. The men go berserk in a prehistoric orgy 
of fury and blood and rip out the animal's stomach to see 
what is inside. At those moments, the jolly old tars are not 
lovable. When the orgy is over, there is a bewildered sense 
of shame and they pretend that the slaughter has had a pur- 
pose. They will cut out the spine to turn it into a walking 
stick for a father-in-law; I have seen a grim, fat bosun struggle 
for weeks with a bit of corrugated iron skin, trying to make 
a handbag. 

There are fish, no bigger than a finger, who come in 
shoals and strip a man who falls overboard down to his 
skeleton within five minutes. There are fish . . . 

Well, there are fish. 




ON SEEING 



You may have been at sea for years without ever really look- 
ing at it. Many a landsman would be surprised to know that, 
after one cruise of a fortnight, he has a better picture in his 
mind of the sea than many a sailor; for he has been a pas- 
senger, and the sailor on the bridge or on the look-out is on 
duty. When a sailor scans the sea, he is looking for something 
or at something, rarely at the sea itself. 

I had this brought home to me when I sailed as a junior 
seaman on a Dutch fishing-smack, out for herrings on the 
North Sea. The ship was buckled and rusty; the captain a 
stolid man given to long prayers before the meals, which 
consisted of fish, with stewed pears on Sundays. It was the first 
trip of the season. 

In Holland, a reward and much publicity awaits the 
fisherman who brings home the first herring of spring. Life 
on board our fishing-smack, ordinarily hustling enough, was 
a frenzy this time. On all the trawlers and luggers of the 
herring fleet men were driven to exhaustion by their skippers, 
eager to catch the reward. It was before the invention of the 
shoal-detector, and no aircraft circled over the fishing- 
grounds to guide our fleet. Fishing was still in the stage it 
had been in on the Sea of Galilee, when Jesus spoke to the 
crowds from a boat. 

Despite the race for the prize, the trip was a normal com- 
mercial proposition. No captain would dream of turning for 
home without his holds being full; so the ship that caught 
most in the shortest time, and was nearest home, was the 
winner. An impartial observer could have told us before 
we set out that we hadn't a hope. The ship was slow, with a 
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blunt bow which it pushed into the waves like a cow its 
muzzle into the hay. If the engine turned at more than half its 
maximum revolutions, the whole ship shook and rivets 
snapped in the hull. Yet we were full of hope and the captain 
was full of certainty according to his prayers. At every meal- 
time., after we had slumped down on the wooden benches in 
the poky foc'sle, covered with the scales of fish, our hands 
clumsy things unable to move, the captain addressed God as 
if He were in his service. He was not downright critical, yet 
he made it plain that if he was not going to catch the first 
herring this spring, he would have to think again on the 
matter of religion. We listened to his prayers, dazed with the 
singing in the ears that exhaustion brings. 

Then the morning came when the boy in the masthead 
yelled, "Over starboard, skipper! Two points above the beam, 
starboard!" We all looked. There went the lucky trawler, a 
white moustache in front of her bows, heading for home, 
flying a flag from her mast as big as a house, blowing her 
hooter with a white plume followed by a triumphant shriek. 

The captain scowled at the winner, and we waited for 
him to speak, but he said nothing. He only set his jaw, and 
we knew that God had it coming. That meal-time, at noon, 
he said, "Silence/' After a long, motionless silence, in which 
we stared at him with our hands folded, he said, "Amen/ 1 

During the days that followed, it dawned on us as we 
hauled in the meagre catch that the skipper believed in God 
no longer. Never since have I seen a man so steeped in damna- 
tion. He was not an intelligent man; his rebellion had 
nothing to do with reason. He stalked the bridge and the 
deck, his hands clasped behind his back, his head jutting out, 
as Adam must have stalked in Paradise after it turned into 
a hostile jungle. None of us understood why he should have 
finished with God this time, considering that he had never 
caught the first herring in spring. There was no reason. He 
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had been stricken by the moment of darkness that awaits 
every man in his time. 

The effect on the ship of his brooding, depressing at first, 
grew frightening. Men started to grumble, the cook burned 
the meals and snarled when anyone dared to remark on it. 
The engineer, who had concentrated on pistons and tappets 
so far, and to whom the catch meant little, stopped singing 
while oiling the engine and no longer tried to cheer the 
morning-table with his jokes. In the end, the captain's silence 
spread over the ship like a shadow. The only human sound 
to be heard was the mate's Gregorian chant at the hauling in 
of the nets. 

The sun was shining all the time, it was a lovely spring. 
Yet I have never known a trip to last so long. When, finally, 
the holds were full, every man had secretly decided not to 
sail with the captain again. The last catch was hauled in 
during the evening; we turned for home and sailed into the 
night. 

The next morning, at sunrise, most of us were still on deck 
packing the last herrings of the trip into the barrels. The sun 
rose out of a misty horizon, the sea was calm, the eastern sky 
opened like a flower. The morning star still sparkled coldly 
on the edge of the darkness, but from the sea rose the promise 
of spring. The first man who looked at it did not look away. 
In the end we all looked, knife in hand. When the sun came 
out, our scale-covered oilskins glistened like armour. Then 
the captain came out into the dawn, stood still, and gazed. 

The ship plodded on in the slow swell. As the colours 
faded in the sky, we washed, took off our oilskins and sat 
down in the foc'sle for the morning meal. The captain 
folded his hands, and said, "For what we are about to receive, 
O Lord, make us truly thankful/ 1 Then he took his fork and 
speared a fish. 

"Stop me if you know this one," said the engineer. 



PART FIVE 



Life at Sea (Homeward Bound) 




LANDFALLS 



SHORE-LEAVES are among the things most eagerly looked 
forward to by sailors of all ranks, and they usually fall flat. 
The young sailor may notice that his senior officers rarely 
go ashore in foreign ports on the excuse that they are too 
busy. If they are honest, they will say, "I have been here 
before," and this should be taken in its fullest sense. If they 
have actually been in that particular harbour before, all 
they will do if they eventually go ashore is to drink a glass 
of beer in a bar they know, or go to a cinema, preferably if 
it shows a film they have already seen. For the sailor abroad 
looks for familiar things in the belief that he is looking for 
adventure. 

The preparations for shore-leave are always the same. 
Sailors and stokers enquire, "How long, Mate?" when the 
officer of the watch comes down from the bridge, and if the 
answer is "Tonight/' a great washing, shaving and trimming 
of moustaches starts. The cook is bad-tempered just before 
arrival as there is a heavy drain on his hot water and great 
talk in the galley about Somebody who is going to have the 
time of her life. The essential difference between the sailor 
and the soldier is that, whereas the soldier thinks of glorified 
rape as the aim of his leave, the sailor thinks of himself as 
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the world's best lover. There are women who prefer the first 
conception, but all of them, when asked, say they prefer the 
second. So, although sailors are more loved than soldiers, 
they do not seem quite as satisfied with the results. The dis- 
advantage of the sailor's consideration for the gentler sex is 
that he takes her out in an effort to make her mellow and 
assure her of his good intentions, and drinks too much. The 
partner he tries this on can usually drink a regiment under 
the table without feeling any the worse for it, so the sailor 
is left with two glasses, staring dejectedly at his own reflec- 
tion in a puddle of flat champagne. 

There are many attractions to shore-leave, apart from 
giving someone the best time of her life; but they are con- 
sidered secondary and enjoyed less than they deserve. Shop- 
ping for presents, sightseeing, eating foreign meals and 
going to a concert are pleasures, on condition that they are 
not the result of frustration. They always are. 

So there is no point, I suppose, in telling the young sailor 
that he can have a most satisfactory leave on condition that 
he forgets about his Parsifal, and buys his mother a present 
instead. It is a consolation that his mother will profit by 
his frustration in the end, as her present will be bigger. He 
should realise, however, that his first shore-leave will show 
up a basic misconception about life at sea. 

Every young boy who becomes a sailor does so because he 
wants to see the world; his first shore-leave will bring home 
to him that the ship has become his world, and that hell 
never see foreign lands, strange peoples and ancient cultures 
without the commentary of the bosun or the chief engineer. 
Java and Tahiti, New York and Reykjavik all they will 
ever be are backdrops to a bulky friend. 

He needs a first leave to make the ship his home. 




THE MESSROOM 

THE messroom is the dining-room, club-room, lecture-room 
and writing-room of the ship, and I prefer the old ones: 
chafed leather seats, solid teak table with a centre of oil- 
cloth, brass pendulum oil-lamps on the walls, tiny buffet 
and the captain's armchair in which no one can sit down with- 
out tilting unexpectedly backwards. 

If the foc'sle is the forum for story-tellers, the messroom is 
the Athenaeum of the ship. Once a new staff of officers, un- 
known to one another, have waded through the off-colour 
jokes, the platitudes about womanhood and the lengthy dis- 
cussions of the weather, which take the place of mutual 
sniffing in dogs, the real messroom atmosphere begins to 
establish itself. Soon the conversation will plane on dizzying 
intellectual heights. 

Ashore, one reads the papers, listens to the radio 
and has conversations with street-car conductors, with 
the result that one precedes any utterance that is likely 
to be contradicted with the words, "I don't know any- 
thing about it, but . . ," or, "You may be right/' 
None of this in a messroom debate. As there is no choice in 
the speakers, one is forced to take them seriously, and they 
have ample time to drive their theories home in instalments. 
The president of the messroom debating club is the chief 
engineer. For some reason, his profession opens all the secrets 
of the universe to him. The universe, of course, is purely 
mechanical; any chief engineer who is not convinced that 
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every problem under the stars can ultimately be solved with 
a spanner, a screwdriver and some slimming is no good at his 
job. So the general trend of a messroom debate is Victorian. 
The existence of good and evil are accepted, for every chief 
engineer knows there is a right and a wrong way of tightening 
a nut. In my young days, the universe, extra-galactic nebulae 
included, sounded somehow steam-driven; whereas later, as 
human intelligence marched on, it was shown to evolve on 
the principles of the Diesel engine. On board the old Groenlo 
for Instance, where, as a messroom-boy, I received my philo- 
sophical training by eavesdropping, the great thing about the 
universe was expansion, whereas on board later ships the 
great thing was vibration. 

If the chief engineer is the president who finally imposes 
his conception of the world by sheer weight and doggedness, 
the first mate is his most tenacious heckler. He imposes the 
view of what is known as ''the common man" and represents 
tired, bewildered, yet resigned humanity. His maxim is "So 
what?" followed by riders like, "It doesn't change my wife's 
kidneys" or "What difference does that make to a child 
driven over by a tram?" It is interesting to hear the chief 
engineer's answer, most of which Plato would have gladly 
claimed as his own. The first mate knows all about every-day 
life, whereas the chief engineer knows very little, apart from 
its Meaning. The apprentice in need of brotherly advice in 
connection with shore-leave, customs, ship-chandlers and 
personal hygiene will turn to the mate; if he is bothered by 
the contradictions between morality and instinct or his baby 
brother's place in the expanding universe, the Chief will 
help him out. 

A captain, if he eats in the mess and not in his own quarters, 
rarely takes part in the debate except to finish it, when the 
formula is, "Gentlemen . . ." The captain suggests omnis- 
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cience by his silence, which Huxley defined as "As full of 
wisdom as an unhewn piece of marble is full of masterpieces/' 
Because the captain is assumed to know the ultimate answer 
to everything, he is never drawn into the debate. For the 
point of a messroom debate is not that it shall arrive at a 
conclusion, but that it shall last throughout the trip. 

This might be difficult without the intervention of the 
wireless-operator. Wireless-operators know everything, the 
way youth knows everything. Their arguments are dogmas, 
their debating weapon the sneer. The chief engineer's diges- 
tion, usually tricky, is improved by the wireless-operator 
making his blood circulate. Phrases like "This is the typical 
platitude of all obese people" and "Occasionally one wishes 
that people would not insist on thinking beyond their 
powers" are typical. The wireless-operator, although con- 
stantly brushed off as being supercilious and irritating, yet 
has Marconi, Roentgen and Freud hovering behind his chair, 
whereas the Chief only has Stephenson, Professor Diesel and, 
if he is angry, God. The Chief is incapable of dealing in things 
invisible unless one can get a shock from them like elec- 
tricity; the wireless-operator works with the twentieth-century 
magic: radiation. 

The apprentice will do well to follow the example of the 
junior officers and say nothing. He should be at pains to keep 
his mouth shut, except to agree with the first mate if he 
belongs to the deck and with the chief engineer if he belongs 
to the engine-room. He will find that, after some time, this 
will come naturally and that he does indeed agree. 




THE FOC'SLE 

AH, FOR the days I loathed the foc'sle! The noise, the constant 
traffic, the smells, the lack of privacy, the conversations that 
were always the same and the passions that were always differ- 
ent! If someone had told me at the time that I would one 
day wish myself back at the foc'sle table, thumbs in my ears, 
scowling at a text book, I would not have believed him. 

And yet it is so. Much as I like the messroom, its interest- 
ing conversation and its graciously served food, even at the 
height of my enjoyment I feel a small nostalgia for that sunlit 
square of lost boyhood: the foc'sle. This feeling is not senti- 
mental and inherent to my age; in that case, I might just as 
well be longing for the parlour in Aunt Minna's farm or 
Mrs. Ral's sweetshop. Yet, tender as their images may be, 
they provoke no nostalgia. 

When I left the foc'sle, at the age of eighteen, I left some- 
thing behind that, at that moment, I did not recognise as a 
loss. In the foc'sle, man can never be alone; I hadn't yet 
reached the age in which man feels alone in the messroom. 
The very lack of privacy and seclusion that I once cursed 
now seems to me an enviable state. The whole atmosphere of 
the foc'sle stems from this fact: man is not, and cannot, be 
alone. So its philosophy says that he shall not. Prophets of 
doom, known as pessimists in the messroom, are called "sea- 
lawyers" in the foc'sle where they are countered with the 
retort: don't be gloomy. Ape and Essence, 1984 and other 
modern pictures of mankind's future could never have been 
written in a foc'sle; come to think of it nothing could. That 
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is why the best story-tellers afloat, always found before the 
mast, never write their tales down, in contrast with their less 
talented superiors who frequently take to the pen in the 
privacy of their cabins. In the foc'sle, a man cannot even 
write a letter to his mother, and as to love-letters, they are 
written jointly by the crew. In my young days, I toyed with 
the idea of premature matrimony and the girl of my choice 
must have received a somewhat vague picture of my person- 
ality from my correspondence, though she cannot have been 
in any doubt about my ardour. It was at that stage forcibly 
brought home to me that love-making, often considered to 
be man's most private expression of his most intimate per- 
sonality, runs more true to type than other common functions, 
like eating. To those who might consider this a sweeping 
statement, I advise a conversation with an officer who has 
been a censor to the Navy during the war. I know one, once 
quite a letter-writer himself, who has since not committed 
himself to his wife with as much as a single line, as he could 
not for the life of him think of a phrase he had not come 
across in the course of his duty. The only phrases that showed 
a certain originality were the frank ones. 

Just as it is impossible to be in love in the foc'sle without 
one's correspondence being ghosted by half a dozen co-lovers, 
so is it equally impossible to suffer at one's ease. If one feels 
silent or morose for longer than half an hour, somebody is 
sure to fork in on the privacy of your gloom by asking, 
"What's eatin' yer?" or "What's the puss for?" At the time, 
I resented this bitterly, as I considered my inner suffering 
much too refined for a stoker to push around on his plate. 
Later, in the messroom, I looked at my colleagues with a 
spaniel-like gaze, hoping someone would help me get rid of 
the horrible feeling of being marooned on a desert island. I 
looked in vain. 



A SAILOR'S LIFE 

The foc'sle is a place one likes to get out of when young 
and back to when old. All I can do to enlighten the young 
sailor is to give him this useless information. I could tell him 
about old stories, lost faces, the haunting complaint of a 
badly played harmonica, and the breath-taking beauty of 
the square-rigged ship Jones the stoker did in a bottle. I could 
tell him about soulless pin-ups, crumpled mothers and re- 
sentful wives I found on the walls of bunks, difficult to re- 
move as they had been glued on to the wainscoting with the 
passion for permanence every sailor betrays. I could tell him 
about the smell of the oil-lamp and the bosun's curses when 
it was found smoking, about the dreams that were dreamt 
aloud with half a dozen faces listening in the lamplight, and 
how twenty years later the very memory revealed itself as the 
most valuable part of the dream. I could tell him . . . 

Well, I suppose I have. 




THE GALLEY 

THE galley comes into its own only in the temperate zones. 
That is the great disadvantage o the tropics. For to go in 
and have a chat with the cook while snatching an extra mug 
of tea or tasting tonight's soup is one of the great joys of 
ship-life. 

For one thing, one is never alone with the cook. There is 
always somebody hanging around, listening to his gossip or 
tales of woe, while comfortably seated on the little bench 
against the warm wall opposite the stove, feet on the rail, 
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cheeks aglow. The footrail provides the clue: the galley is the 
ship's village-square, and the cook and his stove the hotdog 
stand. It is the only place where officers and men meet on a 
footing of complete equality, as the young sailor will soon 
find out if he enters with a junior prefect's air. Short of 
calling him "Dear" or "Bud," the cook will put him in his 
place, which is beside Hank the oilman on the little bench. 
Only senior officers, bosuns and donkeymen have the right to 
lean in the doorway and thus cut off the draught to the stove. 
Wireless-operators never come; they stamp on the floor of 
their cabin above and get their coffee sent up. What happens 
to their reputation between the stamping and the carrying 
out of the steaming mug would change any wireless-opera- 
tor's habits. 

The young sailor will come across the legend that captains 
have microphones hidden on the bridge, in the messroom 
and in the foc'sle, or that they climb on top of their tables to 
eavesdrop through the sky-light. This is nonsense, but I 
know of one captain at least who has been toying with the 
idea of eavesdropping on the galley. For there the mood of 
the ship is made, and it is not the cook who does it. The 
cook is too busy, and he has never sailed on a ship like this 
anyhow. To the cook there is only one craft that sailed the 
ocean worth extolling: the Aldebaran, on which Jesus em- 
barked with his apostles and anchored in the midst of the 
ocean to escape from the sinners ashore, and whose barnacles 
and weeds created the Sargasso Sea. Before coming to a con- 
clusion, however, I should like to have a word with the cook 
of the Aldebaran. 

There is an old rule that in the galley every man can speak 
his mind with impunity, as at Hyde Park Corner in London. 
An officer who holds anything spoken in the galley against a 
man the moment he steps outside would soon find himself 
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sabotaged off the ship or sent to Coventry. It is quite usual 
to hear a sailor remark, "I must say, the Old Man is a rum 
bird. Fancy him having a leather frame with three nudes in it 
on his sideboard to pray to." The cook will ask, "Who told 
you that?" as if he had known all along. The officer present 
will say, "You are the stupidest lot of horses' asses I have ever 
come across. I know that wallet it's his wife and his daugh- 
ters at the seaside, in flesh-coloured swimsuits. And if any- 
body has seen him kneel in front of it, he was looking for a 
collar stud/' 

The cook will say, "Oh, hoity-toity," or something equally 
effeminate, and the sailor will say, "Well, there was some- 
thing in it after all, and nobody has ever called me a horse's 
ass to my face without getting into trouble." 

At which the cook will say, "Shoosh" or "Can it, boys," 
and dole out a taste of his soup. 

Without this free exchange in the galley, the ship becomes 
riddled with undercurrents. Everybody agrees that, in the 
tropics, the tension mounts and crews become more difficult 
to handle. Some attribute this to the heat, others know that 
it is the loss of the age-old safety valve: the galley. 




LIARS 

THE word "liar" at sea has a different meaning than it has 
ashore. On land, a liar is a man who tells an untruth to 
achieve something, or out of cowardice. There are also those 
who lie because they can't help themselves, and they are 
called mythomaniacs. They dress up in the uniform of the 
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Royal Air Force, cover their chest with ribbons and drive a 
sports car into cheering little villages which they have led to 
believe that there is a rally on, of which they are the winners. 
Some sour policeman notices that their D.F.C. is upside down, 
and that they spell "rally" with one "1"; so they are run in, 
and a magistrate in robes sitting on a woolsack, his head 
covered with a wig, condemns them to three weeks of solitary 
confinement for imposture. 

At sea, the word "liar" has a better reputation, for it 
carries on the memory of the great minstrels, who told stories 
during long cold watches, firing the imagination and warm- 
ing the heart. Also, because every single sailor is a liar, to 
condemn the telling of an untruth at sea would amount to 
suicide after a wholesale massacre. 

Liars are indispensable on board a ship as long as their 
lies conform to one of two conditions: either they should be 
such brazen lies that it is obvious from the beginning that 
they have nothing to do with reality, or one should uncondi- 
tionally believe them. Bunglers who tell unlikely stories are 
not liars, but bores. 

The greatest liar I knew as a boy was a bosun, a fat, un- 
assuming man with big hands and hair everywhere except 
where it was supposed to be. His head was bald but for a 
silver fringe round the dome, but hair grew out of his ears, 
his nose, round his eyes and all the way down his body; when 
he stripped, he still wore a jersey. An unknown artist, ob- 
viously slighted by him in the execution of his duty, had 
drawn a picture of him on the wall of the lavatory with his 
head wedged in a jar of honey. He was a bad bosun, for he 
had no authority whatever except when he started to tell 
a story in the foc'sle. 

In later years, I have come to recognise that the way he 
started his stories was very cunning and proved a complete 
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mastery of the art. He would always be busy doing something 
when he started: either darning his socks, a pair of steel- 
rimmed spectacles on the tip of his nose, or doing slow sums 
in his household book, or whittling a toothpick. The rest of 
the crew would also be busy, either quarrelling or washing 
or undressing or writing letters or looking for blackheads in 
a piece of mirror stood up against the ashtin in the lamplight. 
When the bosun started, in a conversational tone, barely 
audible, he would always begin by saying, "Last time I got 
lost in the Borneo jungle" or "That trip we were washed 
ashore on the Falkland Islands" or, after a chuckle, "Yes, she 
was a funny woman," The words had hardly left his mouth, 
when everybody would fall silent, drop whatever he was 
doing and listen to his tale, like snakes to a charmer's flute. 
His stories were either like episodes from the Arabian Nights, 
or so human, wise and moving that nobody for a second 
doubted their truth; yet everyone knew that he had never 
been to Borneo, and that the only shore he was ever washed 
up on was the bank of the Tyne River when he fell off the 
gangplank in Newcastle. I can still remember the stories he 
told when I was there: listening breathlessly behind the 
green baize curtains of my bunk, peeping through the crack, 
for I was supposed to be asleep. If he hadn't been a sailor, he 
might have had his stories printed and become famous. As 
it was, he just came and went, like the flossy seed of a dande- 
lion blown on to the bridge of a ship on the high seas. 

He gave me the liar's secret. After three weeks of listening 
to his marvellous tales, I became so jealous that I thought up 
one of my own. It was a wonderful story about a cat and a dog 
who were housebreakers and I couldn't see how anyone could 
fail to be fascinated by it. I chose my moment well, waited 
until the foc'sle fell silent which was rare and started in 
a self-assured voice, "Last time I was in Haarlem, a funny 
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thing happened to me . . /' A sailor said, "Anyone seen my 
penknife?" Another said, "Jour penknife? I like that!" The 
first sailor said, "What d'you mean, you big ape?" 

The only one who had heard me was the bosun, although 
he didn't then betray the fact. The next morning, when I 
brought him his tea at the beginning of the watch, he took 
the mug from my hand, looked at me in a musing fashion, a 
way in which he had never looked at me before, and said, 
"When you've got a story to tell, lad, don't try it that way. 
Go to the galley when there is no one there but the cook, and 
tell it to him. After youVe told him, go and wait outside. If 
the cook tells your story to the next man in, you can go 
ahead. If he doesn't, forget it." 

I have been doing so until this day. 




POETS 

SEA-POETS carry on the tradition of pure poetry, before its 
deterioration by metre and rhyme. 

They are a different type of artist from the liars. However 
fantastic a liar's story may be, it isn't poetry, it is a story. 
Ship's poets never tell a story because it doesn't interest 
them. What they note is the beauty of something: a girl, a 
beach, the faint scent of flowers from the shore in a summer's 
night, a wisp of music blown across the water from afar. 

Whereas liars have to be careful not to carry on too long 
with their stories in one session, one can easily spend a whole 
anchor-watch listening to a poet, and still ask for more. For 
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he carries within him the image of things you'll never see, 
even though you may look at them in the course of time. I 
heard a carpenter describe a lake in Finland when I was quite 
young; I wanted to go there ever since, to discover eventually 
that the Finnish lakes were like any lake in the North. Yet 
they were different, and it took me some time to discover that 
the difference was the poet's description, still aglow in my 
memory after all those years. 

The way to recognise a poet, as opposed to a story-teller, is 
that the poet always talks about small things, whereas the 
story-teller cannot help exaggerating. When you hear a man 
say, "I once saw a shell in a shop-window in Reykjavik that 
must have come from far away/' you'll know he is a poet if 
he leaves it at that. If he goes on to say, "I felt in my bones 
that there was something inside, went in, bought it, smashed 
it, and look! five pellets of pure gold came out," he is a liar. 
If he says instead, "I smashed it, and found nothing," he is 
still a liar, but on the wing for another world. 

Nowadays I find that I prefer the sea-poet's world to the 
real one, for there is something about it that makes me feel 
inexpressibly hopeful. I can listen to liars for hours, and if 
they are good they never fail to fascinate me; but when I 
come across that rare gnome from the sea, the poet, I want to 
lie down on the warm sand of a beach at sunset, and watch 
the evening star rise, while Man, ageless, dreams aloud by my 
side. 




MUSICIANS 

Music at sea, if only hummed on a comb, turns any ship into 
a home. 

There are musicians on every ship: they play the 
harmonica, the guitar, the accordion or the ocarina, and they 
play them very well An occasional fanatic lugs a trombone 
on board, or another of those instruments on which one has 
to rehearse for days in order to play for five minutes; the 
disadvantage of trombones, tubas and trumpets at sea is that 
they enforce a silence which they fail to fill. Guitars 
sound wonderful but are fragile in a foc'sle. Accordions 
are bulky and quickly mildewed. So the favourite instru- 
ments are the harmonica and the ocarina. But as the 
high warbling of the ocarina at nightfall starts the ship's dog 
howling and sets the captain's teeth on edge, the harmonica is 
not only the most popular but also the most sensible of the 
sailor's musical instruments. 

It is a pity that accomplished harmonica-players are only 
satisfied if they make their instruments sound like anything 
but a harmonica. They will do tricks with them like imitat- 
ing dive bombers, ukuleles, street-cars rounding a corner 
and typewriters. It is rare that they can be made to use them 
the way they were created. The best concert I ever heard was 
given by two harmonicas, a pan with chopsticks and five 
paper-covered combs. It went on for hours on a very hot 
night, and whatever instruments Magellan's crew had with 
them, they must have sounded the same. There was an at- 
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mosphere on board of listening crowds in the cave of the 
night, and even the captain could be seen silhouetted black 
on dark blue among the stars over the bridge. 

Like most things of the sea, ships' music is a disappoint- 
ment ashore. But then, shore music sounds ludicrous on 
board ship, as every sailor who has sailed on a liner will 
know. A ladies' band blaring away in a saloon or gipsies 
trying to remain upright while fiddling over the diners* 
shoulders sound completely out of place and slightly crazy. 
Shore musicians executing their duty at sea are Neptune's 
favourite stooges; I once spent half an hour with three 
men trying to rope a 'cellist who had gone adrift while prac- 
tising in the deserted ballroom during bad weather. He 
tobogganed from one wall to the other on a little gilt chair, 
screaming, arms and legs round his instrument to protect it 
from the on-rushing walls. The young sailor on a passenger- 
ship is sure to come across similar incidents, but the real fun 
starts when the grand-piano breaks loose. 

The only piano I knew that did not look out of place on 
board ship belonged to a captain's wife, who accompanied her 
husband on his voyages. It was shortened to fit between the 
door and the washstand, so five per cent of "The Blue 
Danube" was played in thin air. It sounded charming, but 
then she was a charming woman. 




GRAMOPHONES 

I AM ALL for technical improvements, from razors to jock- 
straps, but of one thing I am certain: nothing, however 
cunning, can replace the old portable hand-wound gramo- 
phone. 

Every elderly senior officer has one with records to match 
from The Dance of the Dervishes to an album with Schu- 
bert's Unfinished Symphony, carrying a contralto warbling 
"To the Beautiful Miller's Wife" on the back of the last 
record. The senior officer will prove to the young sailor that 
the back of any record is better than its front, "front" being 
the side one originally bought it for. 

This is one of the great mysteries of life at sea. One dis- 
covers that almost any inanimate object has two uses, an 
obvious one and a hidden one, and it is always the second 
use that makes it valuable. Shelley's poems steady the table; 
the face-cloth Mother hemstitched is the ideal lampshade for 
reading at night; and the vase bought for Aunt Emma who 
so sadly died before the ship came home is the perfect re- 
ceptacle for the hair of autumn plucked out of the comb. 

The gramophone bought for private moments of cultured 
entertainment and soul-building beauty turns into the ship's 
local brass-band. It is brought out on cheerful occasions to 
quack its tinny tunes in the tropical night; and it will get 
stuck in the final groove of Sousa's "Be Kind to Your Web- 
Footed Friends," brightening the second engineer's birthday 
in the messroom. 
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My old portable, which by now is as hoarse as a retired 
regimental sergeant-major, has given me hours of delight 
undreamt of when I bought it. Three kinds of needles went 
with it in the tiniest tin boxes known to man, graded soft, 
medium and loud. In later years, refinements were suggested 
in the form of bamboo needles that needed a special sharp- 
ener, and African thorns that called for an even more com- 
plicated instrument, something between a lawn-dwarfs 
grindstone and a dentist's polisher. These innovations were 
not improvements. I found the hidden uses for both instru- 
ments in due course, but they did not justify the initial cost. 
Sharpening a tooth-pick or cutting thin slices off feathers to 
use the ensuing microscopic rings as washers for a leaking 
fountain pen was ingenious, but not worth the money and 
certainly not worth the nightmarish caterwauling into which 
they turned "Song of Songs." 

In the present days of long-playing records, it is hard to 
believe that to have a symphony cut into fingers as mother 
used to do with our sandwiches is a good thing. After having 
turned Dvofdk's New World Symphony in eight instalments 
for over a month, I came to like it much better that way than 
when some colleagues and I heard it in New York. It was 
conducted by Toscanini in the flesh, and we had looked for- 
ward to it a great deal; only to find that the five of us made 
a move to rise as one man at the end of chords that we had 
come to recognise as final. Back on board we played it again 
and agreed that nothing could replace the gramophone. 

My gramophone has brought me nothing but joy, except 
on one occasion when a stoker's wife sent him a record made 
in a store of his baby daughter's first babblings. He brought 
it into my cabin, followed by a small crowd, and I put it on 
for him. The noises the child made as rendered by my instru- 
ment and a needle sentimentally chosen as "soft" were so 
hair-raising that the stoker remained convinced that she was 



an idiot until he got home and discovered she took after him. 
Since then my answer to anyone coming up with a personal 
record sent from home has been to lock away the heavy 
sound-box among my socks, and to go without the food of 
love for the rest of the voyage. 




GHOST-STORIES 

THE best stories of shiver-hungry mankind are told on board 
ships. The ideal setting is a stormy night, lashed with rain, 
riding at anchor in the lee of some headland. 

The gale will shriek in the rigging, the anchor chain will 
grind and squeak in the hawse-hole, the oil-lamp will flap 
its bat wings of shadows, and from time to time a swishing 
wave will hiss past outside. The suitable atmosphere is created 
by trying to make a stool turn, as the table is bolted to the 
floor. The advantage of a stool is that the sitters can join 
fingers on a shorter circumference, so that the stool will turn 
quite satisfactorily with as few as three mediums. The first 
question should be, ''Ghost, art thou with us?" after which 
the bosun's belch should be ignored. The spirit should then 
be asked to agree to the following signals: one tap for yes, 
two taps for no, and a rapid succession of taps for "delete the 
foregoing." Letters of the alphabet are indicated by numbers. 

Turning stools, under circumstances as described above, 
always succeeds. Interesting information about one's family 
can be collected this way, until the moment comes in which 
the spirits succumb to the temptation of jocularity. Then 
the time has come for stories. 
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The young sailor will be surprised, and lose a considerable 
amount of sleep, once he has been helped to a generous dose 
o ghost-stories of the sea. Phantom vessels, dead captains 
coming back, vampire rats, and deserted windjammers sail- 
ing a steady course are the traditional subjects. What is more, 
they might indeed have happened; there is something about 
the sea that favours the development of man's sixth sense. I 
have never sailed on a ship where there was not at least one 
genuine medium on board, or so brilliant an imitation of the 
real thing that detection became niggardly. Cooks have fre- 
quent dreams of prediction, many of which come true. How 
much of this is supernatural or sheer insight into human na- 
ture is impossible to make out; the result is impressive. 

As to ghost-stories proper: ships' carpenters and, in the old 
days, sailmakers are the experts. Any ship's carpenter will, if 
sufficiently pandered to, come out with a collection of horror 
tales that will beat anything printed on the subject. After v a 
good session of ghost-stories, the young sailor may start seeing 
vague shapes in shadowy corners, and the thought may occur 
to him that the ship is haunted. He need not fear; ships 
rarely are. Even poltergeists fear water; spirits that manifest 
themselves by the disappearance of small objects are the 
messroom-boy. 




ENTERTAINING 

OCCASIONALLY, in lonely far-away ports, two ships o the 
same company or of the same nationality may meet. I the 
port is small enough, and far away enough, just two ships 
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will do. The result is one of the most pleasant experiences in 
store for the young sailor: his opposite number of the other 
ship will come to visit him, and he will return the courtesy. 
It starts with the captains. Out of the mothballs come 
number-one uniform, shore cap and boiled shirt, and the 
messroom-boy spits on the patent-leather pumps. If the 
ships are anchored out, the work-boat, suddenly called the 
captain's gig, is lowered and after the Master has gone down 
the rope ladder, cursing, he is rowed across by solemn-looking 
sailors to the other ship. He carries a present, usually a bottle 
of whisky, a jar of tobacco or some fire-water from foreign 
shores. The sailors who stay behind watch the diminishing 
work-boat with fond amusement, waiting for the captain to 
lose his cap or Abel the dope to lose an oar. Those in the 
work-boat will be struck by the difference in the way the 
captain came down his own ladder and climbs the other 
one. The curses have changed to smiles and, rusty as the 
other's hull may be, the visitor looks at it admiringly while 
climbing. At the rail, he is welcomed by his host, looking just 
as uncomfortably spruce. Hands are shaken and shoulders 
are slapped while, in the background, a motley guard of 
honour looks on, to break out into grins when the first 
head of the gig's crew looms over the rail. Contrary to the 
Navy, the crew of the captain's gig doesn't stay below but 
follows on his heels, so every visit of one Master Mariner of 
the Merchant Navy to another ends by the visiting captain 
muttering at the rail, "Where the devil have they got to?" At 
his angry shepherd's shout the crew will scurry forth from 
foc'sle, galley and engine-room, wiping their mouths with 
the backs of their hands; they go down to the rope-ladder, 
chewing; and the captain who arrived in state is rowed back 
as if abducted by pirates. Because of frequent waving, the 
voyage home to the mother ship follows an erratic course. 
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After this first official visit, the treat starts. The crews of 
the two ships are rarely on board their own craft when looked 
for. The sailors exchange stories, gin, tobacco and letters 
from home; there are so many snapshots of babies and self- 
conscious women on the foc'sle table that it is difficult to sort 
them out. The officers start meeting in the messroom, after 
which each in turn takes his opposite number to his cabin 
where long heart-to-heart talks take place, in the position of 
members of the front bench in the English House of Parlia- 
ment. The apprentice will show his opposite number round 
the ship with pride, even if he has never before realised 
his affection for his vessel. He will say things about her that 
are in flagrant contradiction with what is usually said at 
the messroom table; after this show of affection for the ship, 
the photograph of his girl-friend will come out. As she is 
usually pinned up inside his bunk, his colleague will lean 
forward in the dusk and whistle. Then the same thing hap- 
pens with regard to his girl-friend as what happened with 
regard to the ship: he will confess that she is the perfect 
sailor's bride, witty, patient, affectionate and wise. "J ust 
listen to this letter/' and so he finally gets to the point the 
sailors in the foc'sle arrived at within five minutes. 

The highlight of the encounter of the two ships will be 
the two dinners. Both cooks will be unbearable for twenty- 
four hours beforehand, and both will say afterwards, when 
the praise has sounded, "Now you needn't think that youll 
get this every day." The last visit is exchanged between the 
captains, and this time number-one uniform has been put 
back where it belongs to give way to saggy trousers, open- 
necked shirt and the cap that has seen so much. 

The young sailor will find that lifelong friendships are 
made only in one's boyhood, or in lonely bays along the 
shores of the sea. 




DEATH 

A DEATH on board will strike the young sailor with much 
more impact than he can possibly foresee. 

When it occurs in a harbour, it is like the death of an 
acquaintance ashore. When it occurs at sea, its effect is 
harrowing. 

To start with, it separates the ship. If the deceased is a 
sailor, the officers will not feel like part of the family, but 
like neighbours towards the foc'sle. If an officer dies, the 
foc'sle stands aside. 

The young apprentice may not have liked the officer, or 
even have known him only casually if he was an engineer 
of the other watch. Yet his death will affect him deeply, 
more so than his illness will have done. An unknown officer 
of the opposite watch who is ill is always a vaguely irritating 
element; the conversation at table is over-shadowed by the 
concern of his colleagues, and silence has to be observed in 
the corridors and the cabins, which is irksome to the young. 
Then, suddenly, he is dying. The captain goes to see him, 
and may even administer Communion, which gives him the 
magic status of the sole authority at sea. No captain, however 
pernickety or apparently senile, will ever be the same in the 
young sailor's eyes after someone has died on board; and it 
is amazing how the captain's presence eases the mind of the 
dying. There is a much closer contact between him and the 
Almighty in those moments than any clergyman ashore can 
ever hope to suggest. In the sailor's last hours his captain 
really is Skipper next to God. 
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The presence of a dead body on board profoundly affects 
the ship. Everything is changed. The bells are struck with 
a muffled sound; silence reigns at table in both the mess- 
room and the foc'sle; and to the officer on the bridge the sea 
seems vaster, and the ship very lonely; the unspoken thoughts 
of the crew surround it with an invisible pall. 

Then the moment comes that the ship is stopped, and the 
captain and the crew assemble at the rail. The service for 
the burial of the dead is read over the bier covered with the 
flag. "Man that is born of woman hath but a short time to 
live and is full of misery; he cometh up and is cut down like 
a flower; he fleeth as if he were a shadow, and never con- 
tinueth in one stay," Then comes the most moving moment, 
when the bier is poised and the burial service is changed from 
the book. Instead of saying, "We therefore commit his body 
to the ground, earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust," 
the captain will read, 'Tor as much as it hath pleased the 
Almighty God in His great Mercy to take unto Himself the 
soul of our dear brother here departed: we therefore commit 
his body to the deep. One two three, in God's name." 

The plank is lifted, and the brother slides overboard with 
a rushing sound that will never be forgotten by those who 
hear it. After that, the flag goes up once more, the engine- 
room telegraph rings, and the ship continues her voyage 
across the unchanged sea. 




HOMECOMING 



THERE is nothing like coming home from the sea in one's 
youth. The moment the ship has turned round for home on 
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leaving the last port of call, the transition starts. The young 
sailor is no longer just sailing, he is going home. 

He will find that this makes a great difference to his life 
on board. It changes enemies into friends and jolly fellows 
into bores. The reason is that the enemies have so far been 
thinking of their home with worry, and resented the young- 
ster, clumsily eager to please. The jolly fellows are the ones 
who are happy at sea, and now resent everybody who has a 
home to go back to. Stories the young sailor has eagerly and 
admiringly listened to while outward bound now have the 
tendency to be a bit long, and towards their obvious ending 
he will find himself thinking of home. 

To go home is better than home itself; so the young sailor 
should not make the mistake of suppressing his daydreams 
of home because they are childish. If he lets the daydreams 
gather like a summer haze on the horizon, he stores happiness 
for the future like a growing apple stores sunlight. His girl 
will be gayer and infinitely more understanding if he has 
given himself the chance to surround her in his mind with 
the halo of coming home; his father will be a wonderful old 
chap whose irritating habits will be endearing; after the 
dreams of his homeward voyage, the young sailor cannot wait 
to hear his father say, "Don't be rash" every time he an- 
nounces hell have a bath; he also will no longer be irritated 
when his mother calls him "pet" in the presence of others. 
During the voyage home he will unwrap and re-wrap their 
presents several times, until it almost seems a pity to give 
them away; he will write bright thoughts in his diary instead 
of solemn ones, and he will come to care for the chief 
engineer who has always advocated a home for the sailor be- 
cause it is "solid/ 1 

The watches will be shorter, the chores lighter, and the 
book he reads before falling asleep less fascinating. He will 
also toy with the innocuous seed of what is to grow into a 
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dangerous plant later: the playful and, of course, nonsensical 
idea that his girl might be on to an eternal truth in her last 
letter where she wrote that a home of one's own to which one 
returns every night is a joy that lasts forever. On his next 
voyage, the seed will be a spry little plant, green and touch- 
ingly tender; in the first big port of his second voyage, he'll 
stop in front of furnishers* shop-windows and look at curtains, 
musingly. But all this is still far ahead; during the first year 
or so, to come home will be the best time of his life. 

Early in the last morning, land will be sighted after an 
hour of doubt as to whether perhaps it is a cloud, or a faint 
light will twitch that might be summer lightning; until the 
spark of the lighthouse flashes above the horizon. 

The next hours will not be pleasant. His work will be bad, 
his seniors touchy, the cook's breakfast burnt and he won't 
get a chance to do his packing. The envy of the homeless will 
turn into resentment, and the young sailor will be struck by 
the unexpected hope that next trip they won't be on board. 
It is those very same men he will think of a week later 
in the same fashion as he is now thinking of his girl. 

But for the moment he is waiting for the pilot. Hell have 
the silly hope that his girl or his father will be on board the 
pilot's cutter; hell know that it is preposterous until he 
recognises his mother leaning over the rail in the midships on 
the approaching vessel, waving; after rapid dry sobs and a 
delighted answering wave he will discover that it is the 
cutter's cook and try to make his waving look like an elaborate 
scratching of the head. The pilot, when he climbs the ladder 
and swings his fat leg over the edge, will turn out to be 
the nicest pilot he has ever seen, so jolly, so typically a fellow- 
countryman; he will shake the pilot's hand and hold his own 
out like a child expecting a sweet when the pilot fumbles 
in his pocket to take out the letter or the telegram that will 
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prove to be a dirty handkerchief. Everything that happens 
from now on is part of a conspiracy by the gods to make him 
look silly. It just isn't one of his lucky days. 

And then: there are the pierheads; the ships going out 
force them to slow down, and tugboats are never in a hurry 
when one is incoming. 

And then: the quayside, with the wavers whose hand- 
kerchiefs mingle with the gulls. 

And then we leave him alone, for there are moments 
when no man should be taken at face value. 




SWEETHEARTS 

THE person the young sailor will be most eager to meet on 
coming home is his girl-friend, so it is probably pointless to 
tell him that he should meet her last. The reunion with his 
beloved should be postponed until he has been welcomed 
by his family, for she is the one person to whom he is linked 
by the future rather than the past. The thing is to settle down 
comfortably in one's family's unchanged past before hazard- 
ing out into the future. It may seem more realistic to talk 
about the present, but girl-friends don't see it that way. 

During his first home leave, the young sailor will get a fair 
idea as to whether she is his future wife or not. Girls are 
forever torn between two conceptions of love: romance and 
security; those who instinctively prefer the latter will make 
good sailors' wives at home, the others make ideal sailors' 
wives at sea, but this opportunity rarely arises. 
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There can be no doubt that the best father, husband and 
life's companion is the one who is rarely there; what you 
want Is a girl who instinctively knows this. She cannot 
possibly know it consciously, and you should not state this 
fact thus baldly. Just tell the truth, as gently as you like, 
which is that life at sea is the life you want to live, and if it 
doesn't suit her, there is obviously no point in assuming that 
you will love her forever for making you live a life you don't 
like. This is for her sake as much as yours. Now is the time 
to decide upon these basic things, and time is short; tomor- 
row you will sail again and the issues will get lost in the 
paradise of your correspondence. One mistake you must not 
make: to tell her that your sea-going phase is a passing one. 
Even if, in your heart of hearts, you suspect it might be, don't 
say it. You may change your mind next week, when you are 
a tenderfoot no longer but a man of experience, explaining 
how to wash oneself to the new junior apprentice. 

As to the rest of the highs and lows of emotion you will go 
through with your girl-friend, no one can help you. Love 
at this stage is a swooping ride on the giant switchback, 
whether you are a sailor or not. Only, you will have to go 
through emotional contrasts that normally take months in a 
few weeks or even days. You will be delighted by her tender- 
ness, depressed by her moods; touched by her girlishness and 
impressed by her common sense; she will take you at your 
word and believe the opposite; she will call you angel and 
selfish beast, admire your frankness and hiss at your subter- 
fuge, melt in your embrace and ask you when you last shaved. 
In short, you two will be in love. 

This is the road each man has to go alone. There are no 
pilots, no charts, no reassurances, except one: if this situation 
did not eventually resolve itself, you would not be here. 




MOTHERS 

MOTHERS feel everything, understand everything, forgive 
everything and know nothing. Your father may worry about 
your soul, your mother will worry about your wet feet. Even 
if you come home a captain who has discovered a new con- 
tinent in the southern Arctic, your mother will tell you to 
put on your scarf when you go out. She will mother you, 
and you should let her. To be mothered has nothing to do 
with being back in your own bed in your own room; it has to 
do with her reaction to your problems. If you should tell her, 
whispering in the darkness, about other beds, she will, if she 
suggests anything at all, suggest a bath. Fathers let you down 
in the ultimate moment by suggesting that you should talk 
this over with the doctor, the vicar or old Captain Podmore 
next door; your mother will never suggest you talk anything 
over with someone else, for she doesn't want to hear it herself. 
You may, one of these days, be amazed at the way things 
solve themselves once they are left alone, whether it be in 
your soul or in your correspondence. 

Your father, during the last decade, has been waiting for 
you to grow up; your mother has been thinking of you as 
Peter Pan. You will find that her conception of you suits you 
best; for on going to sea you have hoped that the home you 
left behind would not change during your absence. The 
only one who hopes the same, and who has not changed her- 
self during your absence, is your mother. 

So, shut your eyes, lean back in your chair, stretch out 
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your legs and give that long, relaxed sigh at last; you are 
home, as soon as she has said, "Well, now, after all this excite- 
ment, what about a nice cup of tea?" 




FATHERS 

IT is difficult to explain his father to the young sailor, as he 
won't be able to understand him until he is a father himself. 
Yet a few simple observations may help him to make his 
homecoming easier for both generations. 

The secret about fathers is their bewilderment. No man 
ever gets over his wonder that one night of love has resulted 
in a man going to sea with a pipe. To your father, the only 
way out of this predicament is pride; only by feeling that 
his son is living the life he once wanted to live himself can 
he balance his elementary bewilderment. 

So the young sailor must be prepared on coming home to 
meet a man gruffer than a captain and more easily intimidated 
than a lamp-trimmer. On the one hand, the man will say, 
"Aha, home from seas, I see. What about doing the lawn?" 
On the other hand, "Have another of these cookies, son, they 
are wonderful." The young sailor should meet the contrasts 
in his father's behaviour with equanimity, and wait for the 
moment of crisis. This moment comes at night, when they 
are alone together; his father, after sucking in vain at his new 
pipe, will break a suddenly embarrassing silence by saying, 
"Well, I suppose you are grown up now/' 

On the son's reaction at this moment depends their happi- 
ness for the next fortnight. On the one hand, the father wants 
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the assurance that the son is indeed grown up and can be 
talked to on a basis of equality, on the other hand the 
assurance that he will always be fourteen. All I can do to 
help the young sailor weather this decisive moment is to 
point out the essential difference between them: the young 
sailor thinks of himself as immortal, whereas his father is 
induced by the sight of the one gold ring on his son's sleeve 
to think that he himself will die tomorrow. 

So the best answer to "I suppose you are grown up now" 
is to smile and say, "Dad, you look wonderfully fit. Been fish- 
ing lately?" 

You will hear he has; he will tell you all about it, happy 
and relieved. He will tell you all about the fish, that is, 
nothing about his thoughts while fishing, alone, in the chilly 
dawn. 




BROTHERS AND SISTERS 

ON COMING home, the young sailor will find that his brothers 
have become nicer during his absence and his sisters worse. 

The reason for this is that ship-life has given the young 
sailor a new feeling of comradeship with his own sex, and a 
different approach towards the other. So he will discover with 
a feeling of comfort that his brothers are men, and with 
discomfort that his sister is a woman. Until he left, neither 
of them had a sex, they had personalities. 

The difficulty is that whereas his brothers will induce the 
young sailor to behave in a more manly fashion than is quite 
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warranted, his sister will do everything she can to put him 
back into the place he came from, and which is now too 
small for him. Remarks like, "I suppose you're too grand for 
that now" and "It's your turn for the bathroom, or are you 
not going to profit?" will irritate the young sailor, as they 
will make him suspect that his sister sees through the sham 
of manliness his brothers have induced him to display. 

This is not the case. It's his own conscience that worries 
him, not his sister's perspicacity. Secretly, she is more im- 
pressed than his brothers are, and irritated with him because 
of it. This is why a present for a sister should be on the lavish 
side and chosen with care. She should be taken to a dance 
as quickly as possible; the young sailor should wear his best 
uniform when escorting her. On coming home from the dance, 
late, and after everybody else has gone to bed, the young 
sailor should offer to make a cup of tea and allow her to do it 
herself. Then, sitting alone in the lamplight with the steam- 
ing cups, the young sailor should ask her how girls feel about 
something, for instance close dancing. It's not her answer 
that is important, but the question. The next day his sister 
will have become an asset instead of a liability, and she will 
remain so for the rest of his stay. He will make his next 
homecoming easier by having another private session with 
her on the eve of his departure. 

Brothers, on the contrary, rather tend to turn from assets 
into liabilities if one is not careful. The first flush of comrade- 
ship easily turns into boredom and estrangement, unless the 
young sailor shows a real interest in their affairs. His sister 
wants to be admitted into his existence, his brothers want 
him to enter into theirs. So if Junior is making a model 
ship that looks like a sausage, don't say so, but make a flag for 
it out of the lid of a cigarette tin, or give him an anchor from 
an old cap to attach to it. If Senior goes in for jitterbugging, 
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go with him and let yourself be impressed by the display. 
Don't forget that brothers are inclined to overdrink and 
oversmoke in your presence; the ensuing feeling of malaise 
will be attributed to you. So, i you can, take them separately 
out for a sail or a walk in the open. Under those circum- 
stances, your advice will be asked on some surprisingly adult 
problem if he is your junior, and some surprisingly childish 
one if he is your senior. Again, your answer doesn't matter 
much; their questions do. Look at them before you answer, 
and you will be overcome by an emotion which you have 
rarely felt in their presence before. For the first time, you 
will realise that you are brothers; and from that realisation 
your answer will come as relaxedly as a twig floating by with 
the current. 

On the whole, if you manage it well, your first shore-leave 
may bring home to you the first notion of how lucky you 
are to belong to a family. 




BACK TO THE SEA 

His GRANDPARENTS will probably be the last relatives the 
young sailor will go to see, as he expects the visit to be a 
chore: Granddad sniggering with old men's mysterious 
mirth; Grannie serving rock cakes; the smelly cat, the com- 
plaints about Mrs* Brown's little daughter and her piano; 
the shepherd and shepherdess, coy and discoloured on the 
mantelpiece; the silvery clock, chiming away the slow half- 
hours of youth enduring senility. 

He will be in for a surprise. Old Granddad is the only 
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one who completely understands him, and Grannie's rock 
cakes are a treat. The reason is that Granddad, after climb- 
ing the rock of ages, has accumulated some of a captain's 
detachment, and that Grannie cooks the way he has come to 
care for on board ship. 

Because he goes to see them last, their relationship as a 
couple will come as a mirage of relief to him. Granddad 
will ask, " Where did you put the thingummy?" Grannie will 
answer, "In the whatsisname." Granddad will go to the 
cupboard and find the evening paper with the day's groceries. 

The young sailor will think of his girl-friend, who is a 
total stranger; of his father, who is a moody friend; of his 
mother, who is a dear soul; of his brothers and sisters, who 
are all right, and his dog who is sweet but stupid. He will 
spend a sentimental hour, regretting the way he has neglected 
his grandparents and fearing that, by the next time he comes 
back, they may be dead. On his way home through the 
twilit streets, he will be depressed by the mystery of life 
eternal carried on by the generations of mankind. By the 
time he reaches home, hell be eager to get back to the 
simplicity of ship-life. 

So, he should follow his instincts and go to see them as 
late as possible; for they are a signpost, pointing back to 
the sea. 



PART SIX 



The Future 




SKIPPER NEXT TO GOD 



So NOW you are a captain, and you are terrified. Anyone who 
says he isn't is either a bad captain, or like everybody else. 

For years this has been your goal. You couldn't wait for it 
to materialise; at every opportunity you have made it 
discreetly known to the company that your appointment was 
overdue. And now you sit in the double cabin, as lonely as 
sin, wishing you had never gone to sea. 

Even before the ship moves, the loneliness begins. You 
haven't given a single order yet, and here you are: this is the 
end of the messroom days, of the watches, the outings, and, 
most sorely missed of all, the wonderful stimulant of cursing 
the captain. You suddenly realise that you are the most com- 
mon brand of sailor: a born mate. Your wife's delight will 
depress and irritate you; your colleagues, who are colleagues 
no longer but subordinates, have vanished behind an invisible 
barrier of politeness. Well: you have asked for it; here it 
comes. 

Your first voyage starts, and instantly everybody comes to 
see you about something. You had never realised that when 
you went to see the Old Man about something in the past, 
you were a member of an endless procession; now, at last, you 
understand why he received you occasionally with a marked 
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lack of enthusiasm. The nature of the errands will severely 
tax you in the beginning, and you may be tempted to drink 
more than is good for you. For nobody comes to ask your 
advice; they come for final decisions ranging from "Shall I 
take those stewed pears or shan't I, Captain?" to "Must I 
take Williams off watch because of the boil on his neck or 
mustn't I?" You will feel like asking both enquirers what 
their own opinion in the matter is, as they know more about 
the stewed pears and Williams' boil than you do. But the 
first rule to observe is: don't ever revert the responsibility 
to those who come in asking to be relieved of it. It doesn't 
matter whether the stewed pears are taken, or whether 
Williams can act as a look-out with a boil on his neck. The 
first question should be answered "No," and the second, 
"Yes/' for it is a good practice to give those questions serial 
numbers and answer "Yes" to the even ones and "No" to 
the odd ones. By the time they get to you, their pros and 
cons have been weighed in the enquirer's mind to such an 
extent that he can no longer decide on merit; he wants some- 
one to choose for him from two equally valid decisions. You 
should never betray your ignorance about either the pears or 
the boil, even if you feel like an impostor. In due course, you 
will know about those things somehow; it is only a matter of 
time. And it is the captain's business to wait for his own 
maturity as a master, not his crew's. 

To help you to give orders or to lay down the law in 
disputed questions, there is another rule: when you arrive 
at a decision, stick to it. There is nothing more unnerving 
than a captain who has said "No," coming back five minutes 
later to say, "By the way, I've thought it over and I think 
you are right." Even if the other person were right, it should 
be a lesson to you, and not to him. 

In good time, you will settle down, and your life will start. 
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For this is certain: there is no fuller existence for a man than 
to be the captain of a ship, as soon as he has found his 
self-confidence. As for this self-confidence, the important 
thing to remember is that it will never be yours entirely. The 
sea is the sea, the ship is a ship, and they will never be at 
peace. You will find your feet quickest if you immediately 
start by impersonating the favourite captain of your memory. 
If he happened to be calm and placid, be calm and placid too, 
even if the sweat prickles under your hatband. If he was wiry 
and nervy, be wiry and nervy. For, in both cases, you will 
have admired him because he complemented a lack of those 
characteristics in yourself. 

This above all: remember that the way to be a good 
captain is not decided between you and the crew, nor you and 
the ship, but between you and your empty desk. 




ON GOING GREY 



THE difference between growing fat and going grey is that 
the latter is unavoidable. Slimness as a substitute for youth 
is within your reach; the first grey hairs in front of your 
ears are the beginning of a relentless process that youll have 
to accept with grace, or gloom will be your lot. 

On growing fat, you can tell yourself that it is overeating; 
on going grey youll have to face it: you are getting older. 
For a while, it will seem to you that to grow old is worse 
than anything that has ever happened to you. You will 
suddenly notice other signs, like instinctively reading the 
death announcements in your local newspaper before the 
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wedding ones, the faint fatigue you feel when getting on in 
a promising fashion with a girl met ashore, or the fact that 
apprentices get younger. 

Instead of scowling at your first grey hair, you should 
welcome it as a sunrise, for that is what it is. To start with, 
you aren't as old as all that; the worry about growing old is a 
young man's worry. A lot of things that have been bewilder- 
ing you so far are about to sort themselves out. Man's life 
is an evolutionary process; before your birth you have gone 
through all the stages of life on this planet, from amoeba via 
fish and tadpole to little mammal, until you were finally 
born as a monkey. To think that your humanity started when 
you gave your first yell is a misconception. 

You have, at last, covered the ground of the evolu- 
tion of life that resulted in man, now you must start 
reliving mankind's own evolution. Since the dawn of his 
consciousness, man has explored life, his soul, and the 
universe around him. This exploration is by no means 
finished, but it has gone further than the kindergarten of 
philosophy in which you have lived up to your first grey 
hair. Antiquity, the Roman Empire, Christianity, the Renais- 
sance, the Reformation; all of them have to be gone through 
once more within every man's individual soul. When you 
look at yourself in your mirror sideways, searching your 
temples, the Renaissance is on the wing. 

You'll realise that the cards are dealt now, and that you 
have to play the hand you have got. This means to stop 
thinking about other jobs, other homes and other wives. 
Once you have realised that what you have is all you are 
ever likely to have, you will heave a sigh of relief. For the 
middle-aged man who tries to go on living in the succulent 
fields of youth is like that harassed merchant, the manu- 
facturer of Christmas cards. Every year, year after year, he 
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has to think of other cottages, other robins, other logs, until, 
in the end, he will find himself caught on the devil's fork that 
pronged the printer who turned "Happy New Year" into 
"For the New Annum: delectable reappraisement." 

So, let the grey hairs grow, and enjoy yourself for the first 
time since you started to write in your diary, "I don't know 
what is the matter with me . . ." Happy New Year; for now 
you know. 



CHILDREN 



A SEA-CAPTAIN'S children are not in need of care, won't go 
wild, marry dizzy blondes or Portuguese conjurers because 
they see so little of their fathers. If your wife is a true sailor's 
wife, she will be quite capable of managing them alone for 
the length of your trips. She will probably use your name in 
moments of stress like old-fashioned parents used the Turk, 
the policeman, or God. You won't notice this when you come 
home, for despite mothers' warnings, you are the man who 
brings them presents, who is on their side all the time during 
your stay, and who goes away just when your being around 
might become cumbersome. 

You may think that not to see them grow up from day to 
day, nor hear their pattering feet get firmer, will be a loss. 
Any father will tell you that the joy of one's offspring grow- 
ing is darkened by the fact that they grow out of things; and 
as to the pattering feet, they lack attraction when Father lies 
on the sofa with a newspaper over his face to have a snooze 
before going back to the office. 
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There is another thing to consider. It is amazing how little 
most parents remember of the various stages of their chil- 
dren's development. A few snapshots, a bronzed bootee now 
used as an ashtray, and an occasional postcard left over from 
the children's Stone Age, showing a cave drawing with a 
pointing arrow and the word "Botom." A sailor, however, 
has a complete record from the first outline of a baby's hand 
at the bottom of a letter to "Hallo dady how are you, I am 
very well thank you I have a boat too goodby." Then 
humanity begins, with warm interested questions about your 
health, and how exciting it must be to be at sea, and mother 
says you are still going to be away a long time, how sad; F. is 
painting the gate, not very well, but then he is still a baby; 
all this leading up to the P.S. "I enclose my school report," 
which will make you hit the ceiling. There will be snapshots, 
many more than you would have taken ashore, and the fact 
that they have a father is more brought home to your chil- 
dren by their mother than if you were there. 

When you are on leave, you'll live the daydream all fathers 
have. All fathers want to go fishing with their sons and have 
nature rambles with their daughters; but there is always the 
office, a job about the house, the lawn to be done, or the 
accounts. You will be on holiday; so you can do all the things 
others have been dreaming of. By now your wife is used to 
not having a man about the house; the job has been done by 
a craftsman; the lawn has been mown by old Mr. Snooker 
and the accounts settled by her. If you do go fishing with 
your son, he can talk to you about his mother freely, for it 
is obvious that you get on very well with her; your daughter, 
during the nature ramble, will take you seriously, something 
daughters of landsmen rarely do. 

The main advantage, so you'll discover, is that in the eyes 
of your children you will remain a member of your sex. To 
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most landsmen's children, their parents are neuters with 
whom the Subject can never be discussed, as they obviously 
don't know what it's all about. Sailors' children talk much 
more freely to their fathers than to any land-bound parent; 
it may be that to be a sailor still has the halo of Don Juan. 
In any case, you should not destroy their illusion in either 
way: neither by being gentlemanly distant towards your 
wife in their presence, nor by being bewildered or shocked 
by confessions that would make you laugh in the messroom. 
Behave towards them the way you would towards your 
apprentice: as a man of the world. 

On those conditions, I think you have a much better chance 
of being a good father than if you stayed home bending 
pokers, tearing telephone guides in half, and turning yourself 
into a neuter by saying, "When I was your age . . ." For the 
secret will be that you still are. 




DEBTS 

IT is USELESS to fiddle debts around on pieces of paper, adding 
and subtracting, until they are debts no longer. I saw these 
optimistic budgets strewn about many a captain's cabin when 
I was still a messroom-boy. The amount of correspondence 
and private notes a messroom-boy comes across while dusting 
is amazing. 

To me, at the time, those budgets read like code-language. 
"Household Expenditure: cook, nurse, charwoman, gardener, 
milk, dairy produce, fishmonger, drinks, minerals, cleaning 
materials, etc. Insurances: personal, life, national health for 
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four women, pier tolls, car hire, cigars, food, sundries, clothes, 
personal requirements, rates including water." On the next 
page, "Allowance for income tax: doctors? dentists? medi- 
cines? drinks?" 

These cryptograms were followed by the same number in 
two different columns, after which the writer seemed to have 
given up. He did not seem to have reached any definite con- 
clusion, for a few days later there would be the same budget, 
not quite as long, with piglets and manikins taking the place 
of the two equal numbers. 

Still later, the budget would be reduced to a single amount, 
and then drafts for letters started to be hidden under the 
blotter. "Sir, I am sure you remember me after our pleasant 
meeting last August in the bowling alley of our dear home 
town/' That was crossed out and replaced by, "Sir, I come to 
you with a request that may seem unusual, and I want to 
start by assuring you that I should never have written this 
letter if . . /' "If usually turned into another piglet. So it 
would go on, step after step, towards the final draft, a 
couple of days before arriving in harbour. "Sir, I find myself 
faced with the urgent need of five thousand guilders. You 
may ask yourself why I address this letter to you. I should like 
to remind you of our pleasant meeting bowling. I can offer 
you my house, only partly mortgaged, and my wife's jewels 
as a security, amounting to a total value of fifteen thousand 
guilders. I can offer you a rate of interest of 5 per cent. Yours 
cordially, Master Mariner/' The last step in the drafted 
correspondence would be the crossing out of "my wife's 
jewels/' and the changing of "fifteen thousand guilders" into 
"ten thousand guilders/' "5 per cent" into "6 per cent/' and 
"Master Mariner" into "Captain/' Among the cipherings an 
unfinished letter to "Darling" would get lost, starting "I 
have sad news for you. We cannot go on living at this rate* 
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I have made many calculations . . ." Piglet. Finally there 
would be an unfinished letter addressed to a school for 
journalism. "Sirs, In answer to your advertisement in which 
you ask for true-to-life stories of drama and adventure . . ." 
As a messroom-boy I found these letters funny. I have 
discovered since that borrowing is a bad solution, as it means 
continuing a train of life that is too expensive by making 
it more expensive. I have also discovered that a Master 
Mariner is always poorer than he thinks and richer than he 
knows. What I haven't discovered yet is how to stop fiddling 
debts around on pieces of paper, adding and subtracting, 
until they are debts no longer. 




ON DREAMS 



ONE of the surprising things about getting older at sea is 
that the dreams come back. 

We all dreamed as children with frequent nightmares, 
after which we called for help and lay wailing in the darkness, 
waiting for the soft light of the opening door. Then came 
adolescence, in which dreams were rare and of a disturbing 
nature. Manhood is dreamless; but when summer's green 
riot of vitality brightens to the gold of fall, a new land of 
dreams is entered, where grey shapes graze placidly on 
pewter fields. The dreams of autumn are atmospheric rather 
than anecdotal. One dreams of a windjammer, rising silently 
out of the horizon into a tower that chills one with its shadow 
on passing, and all one hears is the solemn sound of a bell 
swung by the swell. On waking up, the windjammer has 
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passed, its tower has sunk beyond the other horizon; yet the 
sea of the morning is still haunted by her memory. Children's 
dreams vanish to nothing on awakening; in late manhood the 
mood of the night will tinge the new day like a sunrise the 
clouds of dawn. 

Of course, you have a wizard on board who will tell you 
exactly what your dream means. A dark woman means an 
angry letter, a pig means money, a sleeping cat a slight illness 
to do with the throat, and a seagull joy connected with your 
children. There is a deeper meaning to your dreams, however, 
that only you yourself can interpret. 

Dreams are thoughts waiting to be thought. When you get 
to your bridge and warm your hands around a mug of tea 
and stare across its brim at the sea, it is a good moment to 
reflect what thought it was that you have not allowed 
admission. The windjammer rising and sinking may have a 
meaning beyond the grasp of the cook's dreambook. Dreams 
are rarely hints of joys to come or disasters lurking; they are 
joys waiting within you, and disasters being built. The 
dreams of the sailor who is homeward bound on his life's 
voyage are the first birds that herald the shore. The best 
time of his life is yet to come, for he is approaching the 
shores of full humanity. Though his experiences in the 
future may be less strident and spectacular, they will be 
better than any he ever had. 

As a boy, you may have seen the windjammer rise out of 
the horizon and been chilled by her shadow as she passed 
silently by; at that age, there was nothing but the momentary 
beauty. Now she passes you once more and guides your 
thoughts to the land towards which you are inexorably sailing. 
Her message is that if you can carry the peace and the marvel 
of the sea in your dreams, you will be able to carry it ashore. 
Your dog too has dreams; when, later, you sit by the 
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fireside and he lies asleep at your feet, he will run 
and yap and wag his tail in fields imaginary; but when he 
wakes up, he has nothing to tell. He may have been to 
China, the Levant, or Iceland's mystic shores; all he has been 
dreaming o is other dogs. You have been sailing in much the 
same way, until the windjammer rose for the second time 
within your soul. 

So make the best of the years you have still to go, until 
your hand pulls the engine-room telegraph for the last time 
on "Finished with engines." 




RETIREMENT 

A GRIM ex-sea-captain once defined retirement as "A jug of 
wine, a loaf of bread, and thou knitting beside me in the 
wilderness." 

Retirement may indeed turn into the reverse side of Omar 
Khayyam's moon, if its meaning is only negative. One has 
stopped working and so, there one sits, waiting, with an old 
love grown cold prating by one's side. 

Retirement when looked at objectively is a sensible thing. 
To sail a ship one needs good eyes, a keen sense of hearing, 
an immense patience with other people's follies and a sharp 
eye for one's own. These faculties fade away with the years, 
and although the younger man is not necessarily better, he 
will certainly think he is. The time to retire is when one 
loses self-confidence to the extent that other people become 
indispensable. It is a safe bet that, when you are about to 
retire, you have found during the last few years a favourite 
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bosun or an excellent young mate. They are the angels at the 
head of your bed who once stood at its foot. 

Retirement, if taken as a reward for a lifetime of hard 
work and necessary privation, is attractive. For to stand there 
with a chilly feeling in the hollow of one's throat because 
of the wind, eyebrows puckered to aid one's hearing and 
ears drawn back to see more clearly, is not a healthy state of 
affairs. Your perfect bosun has no business to be that perfect, 
and it is high time the brilliant young mate became a captain 
himself. If sailing is necessary to mankind, as you once so 
proudly said to your fiancee, now is the time to prove it. 

So, up anchor for the last time, get the funeral voyage over 
with, which, to your surprise, will move your staff and crew 
much more than it does yourself, then go down the gangway 
waving back from its far end as you once expected your good 
passengers to do. 

Well, there she is. So far, she has only been a pen-pal, who 
almost got her babies by a correspondence course. The chil- 
dren have come and gone, and life is curiously reversed: 
yours is no longer a union blessed with issue, but with the 
departure of its issue. You and she are at last what you have 
always wanted to be, ever since you trod on her toes in the 
ballroom for the first time and had to take her to the wall 
for conversation. You are alone. During your whole life 
together so far, you have never been alone, even if 
there was no one else in the bedroom. Now you are, 
and surely you have something better to offer her than a 
jug of wine, a loaf of bread, and boredom bom from silence. 
For you should realise one thing clearly: when, after you have 
waved your farewell to the sea, you go down the gangway to 
meet her, you are going down the aisle. 




THE LITTLE HOME 

WHEN all is said and done, the home you come back to to live 
in for the rest of your life is not yours but your wife's. It 
is the one price the sailor has to pay for his lifelong absence. 

During the first month or so, you 11 feel caged or lost, 
this depends on the season. At first, you will think how lovely 
it is to be there and share the joy of a house that has been 
the setting for so many of your dreams. Then you will dis- 
cover that you are a guest in somebody else's. 

You'll discover it in small things. Wiping your feet, for 
instance. You have rarely wiped your feet on board, because 
it wasn't necessary and because there was a steward. You'll 
sorely feel the lack of your steward, whose presence became 
so much a part of your existence that you forgot what he did 
for you. During your shore-leaves, you may not have wiped 
your feet either, but your wife never mentioned it because 
you were going away again soon. Now you'll have to change 
your little habits, for this is a home, not a ship. 

You will come to realise, with hurt amazement, that your 
wife has a much lower opinion of ships than she has so far 
led you to believe. There is an element of victory in her 
disdain of ships, which, if you think about it, is quite justified. 
So, in my opinion, the best solution is to take her for a 
holiday as soon as you arrive. 

Take her as far away as you can, even if you have been 
dreaming of sinking into your armchair, stretching out your 
slippered feet and not moving for the next year. Your home- 
commg-for-keeps is a difficult period to get through, and your 
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only salvation lies in postponing it until your wife and you 
come home together. Take her to a place where neither of 
you have ever been, like the mountains. You should, on no 
account, take her to the seaside. A small bungalow on the 
shores of a little lake will do, as long as the lake is little and 
fills you with a faint repulsion. To her, it will be the sea, and 
your lack of interest in it will do her more good than an 
expensive present. 

On coming back to the little home, together with her, you 
will find that you will become interested in it. You will do 
jobs about the house, which never are the jobs she wants you 
to do. This is just a natural state of things which can easily 
be arranged by taking care of the jobs she indicates as well, 
however impractical they may be. You may think of major 
improvements to the home, but I must advise you strongly 
against them. For, although they may be improvements, they 
will also be changes which, in your wife's eyes, are sad. This 
goes for the most unlikely things, like black paint in an ill-lit 
room that you want to change to white. On board ship, you 
have come to believe in white hard gloss, whereas it will 
make your wife think of a hospital Women consider rooms 
cosy in direct proportion to their darkness. That is why they 
like to turn out the lights the moment the fire in the grate 
produces a flame. You must realise that this is a result of her 
job, much as your preference for glaring white is a result of 
yours. Rooms in which jobs are done by others must be light, 
whereas the blessing of darkness is that one doesn't feel 
guilty when idle. 

Evenings by the fireside are wonderful on your wife's con- 
ditions. She will talk and be happy, and you can close your 
eyes and look contented, whereas with the lights on youll 
look disinterested. 

Then the spring will come and, looking for something to 
do, you will think about growing roses. 




AGAINST ROSES 

THE moment you find yourself thinking about roses, take 
heed, for anything to do with roses in connection with a 
retired sailor is nonsense. You have never grown a rose in 
your life and there is no point in starting to do so now. Your 
sailor's existence, which has taken the major part of your 
life's span, has prepared you in no way whatever to become 
a rose-grower. Your wife will undoubtedly mention roses. She 
will tempt you with catalogues, showing dream-flowers, with 
such legends as: "Lady D'Arcy-Smith, late blooming, fares 
better in a pot than against the wall." 

Well, if she feels like growing roses, let her. But be a 
spectator yourself, a slow delighted ambler past the fragrant 
bushes full of lice, blight, caterpillars, mildew, cancer and 
the bends. (I don't know what the disease is called that 
manages to make rosebuds look like the insides of walnuts.) 
As you bend over one of the more healthy blooms, behave as 
if you were smelling something nice, make the sound that 
you use to reassure her that a steak is well done, but let each 
rose you sniff at whisper, "Remember you are a sailor." 

This is the important point. Although you will never sail 
the sea again, you are a sailor and you will remain one as 
long as you live. In other words, if your wife does not have 
any visions of the back patch as a bower of roses in which 
youll be condemned to gossip and drink tea until your 
ultimate sob, turn the back patch into a shipyard. In the 
chapter about lifeboats, I have mentioned how a redundant 
sloop bought at an auction can mean the difference to you 
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between senility and the spiritual renaissance which turns 
old age back into childhood without its disadvantages. I 
you can lay hands on a clumsy craft like that, construct inside 
and atop the old lifeboat the little bower your wife has been 
dreaming of. The ship should contain a little cockpit to sit 
in when the sun shines; the superstructure should have big 
windows, where your wife can hang lace curtains, and little 
shelves for geraniums on the window-sills. There should be a 
settee on either side and a folding table between. Out front, 
a lavatory and a little kitchen. 

A boat like this is cheaper than even the most measly rose- 
garden in the long run, and will enable you to explore the 
forgotten world of the inland waterways, their silence, their 
peace, their reflections of clouds, little islands and placid 
barges. You will also do your wife the enormous service of 
giving her the chance to play with a really big doll's house, 
a thing she has been secretly longing to do ever since her 
third Christmas. Everything on board, so you'll find once 
she has furnished it, will be miniature: doll's table, doll's 
tea-set, doll's stove; and if you are a handyman, fix her a 
spring-driven cuckoo-clock. Cuckoo-clocks with pendulums 
will stop when the boat rocks. 

Christen the boat with both your names, or abbreviations 
of them, so if she is called Ivy and you are called John, make 
it Ivyjohn. Care should be taken that her name or its ab- 
breviation come first, or you'll be wondering for days what 
on earth is the matter with her this time. 

You now have the ideal means to turn your old age as a 
couple into something young and promising. I must give one 
warning though that is all important, or the promise will 
come to naught: you must under no circumstance or provoca- 
tion bully her because you are a sailor, for youll make her 
feel that she is only your cook. The word "sea-cook" lies only 
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just below the threshold of a woman's consciousness, and 
will pop out in a scathing sense at the oddest moments. If, 
for instance, she fastens the aft hawser to a tree with a bow 
and you should say, to use its gentlest form, "No, no, not 
that way/' the word "sea-cook" is sure to flash like forked 
lightning out of the clouds of her ensuing depression. Leave 
the bow as it is; if you can reach the stage of hypocrisy in 
which a man says, "Splendid" while wincing, so much the 
better. Also do not get irritated if, even after months of 
sedate cruising, she does not know one end of the boat from 
the other. Women will talk about "out front" when they 
mean "aft" for the simple reason that to them the entrance 
to the cabin is the front door. Don't try to correct this, 
you'll only make her bewildered and unhappy. Let her potter 
around inside to her heart's content; enjoy the rain with 
her, for women adore the sound of pattering drops on the 
roof as long as it doesn't leak, and they are really happiest if 
the windows are steamed over. Then you will be submitted 
to that endless stream of talk that cartoonists have tried to 
make you consider as irritating, but which is more peaceful 
than the babbling of the wavelets against your bow, or the 
tapping of the rope against the flagstaff. When the tea-kettle 
starts to sing and you become conscious of the relentless tick- 
ing of the cuckoo-clock, pecking at the rock of time, you'll 
know what happiness is, and realise that you owe it all to her. 

Even if you don't, say it, and you'll hear something soon 
that you haven't heard since your honeymoon: a woman's 
voice singing in the kitchen, while chopping parsley for your 
favourite dish. 

Any fool can grow roses. 




LIFE IN A LAND-BOUND 
COMMUNITY 

THE first thing that will strike you about living in a land- 
bound community is that gales are much more frequent. A 
breeze that has delighted you as a tail wind and caused trouble 
only with the ventilators of the stoke-hold is ashore described 
as a storm. People accost you in the streets, holding their 
coats together at their throats, and ask you if you have ever 
known anything like it at sea. The grocer's wife, jolly and 
rotund behind the counter, will say, "Shut the door, dear/' 
when you come in for a bottle of salad-oil and a pack of 
matches; and as she worms a new cork into the bottle with a 
rabbit-like squeak, she will say, "Now aren't you lucky not to 
be at sea any longer? Listen to the chimney/' 

Breezes called gales are the symbols of life in a land-bound 
community. If you say to those who accost you, "Don't be 
silly" or "You make me sick/' as you may feel inclined to do, 
realise that this will support the landsman's conviction that 
old sea-captains are "grumpy." I know an ex-sea-captain in 
the Isle of Wight, who became grumpy and ostracised because 
he burst into laughter on reading a banner-headline in the 
Isle of Wight County Press: "Water-spout Ploughs across the 
Island; Canary Dies of Fright." The right way to react to the 
meteorological comments of those around you is to say, 
"Isn't it?" or "You said it" or "This is nothing to what is 
about to come/' This last phrase, though not to be used regu- 
larly, will raise your popularity, for land-bound communities 
adore prophesies of storms, floods and disasters. If these do 
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not come, you will be treated like the rain-maker in African 
tribes: any disaster not materialising has been averted by you. 

Jumble-sales are another thing to be approached with care. 
When the vicar turns up rubbing his hands, inhales deeply 
through the nose and says: "Commodore, you are the very 
man I have been waiting for," brace yourself. He will ask you 
for quaint souvenirs or little objects of foreign art, to be sold 
at the Garden Fete next spring, weather permitting. Give 
him something from the attic, but go carefully here. I once 
witnessed one of these meetings, in which the ex-sailor pro- 
duced a Papuan male adornment with a red plume on top 
from a cupboard. The vicar. looked at it with round eyes, 
asked what it was, and while the blushing sailor stammered 
something about "trusses/' the vicar's face brightened. He 
cried, "Of course! I played one as a student," pulled out the 
plume and blew the object like a hunting horn. It produced 
a sound which nearly brought the flabbergasted sailor to 
his knees. 

When the Garden Fete eventually occurs, you will be asked 
to take charge of either the fortune-telling tent or the treasure 
hunt. You should keep clear of both assignments. You will 
not be able to resist the temptation of hinting at what every- 
body knows when you tell fortunes, and the treasure hunt 
under your direction will turn into a punitive drill. 

Remain a stroller and a buyer, and if a lady advances on 
you crying, "Aren't you Squire Hammond of Little Nook?" 
don't answer, "Quite the reverse." Answer: "I am afraid not. 
But I know whom you mean. Isn't he a charming person?" 

In short, when you come home to live among them, treat 
all your neighbors as if they were passengers. This will make 
them treat you as a captain, which is what you want. 




LECTURING TO NAVAL PUPILS 



IF YOU are asked to give a lecture to the pupils of your old 
naval college, accept the invitation. Not only will it be a 
welcome change to both the pupils and yourself, you will find 
the experience gratifying. For here is the dear old school, 
where once you were so desperately bored, and whose officers 
were examples of authority and knowledge that you have 
never been able to equal. You'll relish seeing it all again: the 
ivy on the house of the commander whose wife was called 
Electric Lisa; the training ship in the courtyard with its 
female figurehead which only the bosun was allowed to scrub; 
the fencing-hall surrounded by the row of little lockers with 
numbers on them, and the fan-shaped display of foreign 
swords over the doors. 

You will be surprised how little has changed. Only, every- 
thing will seem much smaller, including the new com- 
mander's wife who will now be called something else. The 
commander himself, to say nothing of the officers, will be a 
mere youngster whose rotundity inspires dietetic thoughts 
rather than awe. The training ship, whose masts once soared 
to dizzying heights, will look as bare and as stumpy as a 
playing-tree in a monkey's pen in the zoo. You will also be 
surprised by the youth of th<j pupils. In your memory, you 
were a man; once you stand facing yourself multiplied three 
hundred times in the fencing-hall, you will feel like hugging 
them all. Now comes your lecture. 

The commander will have introduced you with some 
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flatulence and made you frown by his clumsy hints at 
the Ancient Mariner. Remember, if you listen to 
him at all, that the only old man in the room is he. 
Your lecture itself should not start with what you have 
written down. It should start by an expression of your feel- 
ings. Remember your own evenings of being lectured at in 
the past, and you will recall that the secret is a conversational 
tone and no paper. The moment someone brought out 
notes and spectacles, boredom had settled before he opened 
his mouth. Say, 'In my time, she was called Electric Lisa/' 
Then turn to the young woman with the matronly bosom by 
the commander's side with your radiant smile and say, "Sorry, 
madam." If you make them laugh within the first minute, 
you are home and can start enjoying yourself. If you have not 
actually smuggled chocolate in your time, or put embarrassing 
questions during catechism, invent them. Among the three 
hundred facing you and sizing you up, there are two hundred 
and fifty who have. For once, you can let yourself go with 
your stories; the commander cannot interrupt you, as he has 
sawn off his own legs in his introduction, and you are not 
here to please the commander but the pupils and yourself, 
which amounts to the same thing. 

If you have films or lantern-slides to show, take care not 
to fall off the rostrum as you step backwards explaining them 
with your face to the screen. Show them the Boro Budur and 
the Taj Mahal with your wife climbing up the ancient steps, 
wearing a topi. They will love it and their laughter is benev- 
olent. If you have films in which aboriginal ladies lack cer- 
tain garments, they will love them too. In short, have a high 
old time in which you do everything except lecturing them. 




LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

As A CAPTAIN, you had time to read the papers, and you will 
occasionally have felt the urge to write to the editor. The 
subjects may have varied, but they had always to do with ships 
and the sea. It is unlikely that you have actually written those 
letters, for on board ship one doesn't take letters to the editor 
as seriously as one does ashore. 

Take, for instance, the matter of whether the wireless- 
operator shall be called "Wireless-Operator" or "Radio 
Officer/' On board ship, he is "Wireless-Operator" and the 
hell with him; but ashore, you will be filled with indignation 
at reading the word "Wireless-Operator" and feel like writ- 
ing to the editor that he should be called "Radio Officer." 

I advise you to write this letter, and to feel no regrets that 
you haven't done so before. Had you written this letter while 
still afloat, your relationship with the wireless-operator would 
have deteriorated, owing to the false presumption on the 
latter's part that you were interested in him. Now that you 
are safely separated from him by an unknown number of 
nautical miles his image will have become rosy with distance, 
and both you and the wireless-operators of the world will 
be the better for your intervention. 

You will find ample cause for letter-writing in your daily 
paper the moment the land-lubbers start writing about the 
sea. No editor knows the difference between "to heave to" 
and "to lie to." Neither do they know whether a vessel is a 
boat or a ship, or whether a lifeboat is a row-boat, a rowing- 
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boat, a launch, a sloop, or a dinghy. Tell them the difference 
in an amusing fashion, and sign your letter, "Extra-master." 
For some reason, this reads better to the housewives and in- 
valids who are your readers than "Master mariner" or "Cap- 
tain, Retd/' 

If your cat has had fourteen kittens, ask your editor if this 
is a record. If you don't think the weather is influenced by 
the atomic bomb, state it, and if it is your opinion that 
church-bells should keep silent until a reasonable hour on 
Sunday mornings, tell him; but always do so in your quality 
of "Extra-master" and not just as any quarrelsome old gent. 
It is surprising what respect your opinion will evoke if you 
reveal your sailorly past, whether the subject be dogs fouling 
the sidewalk or how to fry crisp bacon. 

Once you have seen the first of your letters in print, you 
will wait eagerly for another occasion. This will present 
itself in due course, and the only rule to observe is that a 
letter written at first impulse should be kept for a couple of 
nights in a drawer, then written again, and re-written. It will 
get shorter in the process; a fair portion of the letters will 
get so short that they are no longer worth sending. This does 
not matter, for the importance lies in the writing itself. 
Whether you are printed or not will become immaterial to 
you in the end; and that is the point to aim at. 

Because at your age, many subjects will reveal themselves 
as being unsuspectedly related, your writing of a letter to the 
editor on the phases of Venus may well be the beginning of 
a little volume called An Old Sailor's Reflections, which is 
the way some of our finest literature started, even if it was 
never finished on this side of the great unknown. 




THOUGHTS ON IMMORTALITY 

No MAN ever feels completely adjusted. He may feel at ease, 
yet there is always the small gnawing doubt that he may be 
living in a fool's paradise. If you meet someone who, with a 
contented sigh and a radiant look around his cabin, parlour 
or potato-field, says, "God, I'm happy/' all he wants is your 
confirmation. 

After your retirement, and once you are firmly rooted in 
dotage, there is a sure way of knowing if you are indeed 
well adjusted for the first time in your life. You are so the 
moment the thought occurs to you that immortality is un- 
important. 

You will not believe it if you read these lines too early, and 
you shouldn't, for it is a discovery one makes only at the 
end of the road. There are, at first, the young man's thoughts 
on immortality, when he will think that it is unimportant as 
well. He will think so like a child drawing the same modern 
picture as Picasso does. There is a difference of a lifetime 
between the two similar conceptions. 

With the bald patch, the reading-spectacles and the early 
morning lassitude, come the series of conceptions of im- 
mortality that mankind has gone through over the ages. 
Plato's immortality in one's children, Christianity's immor- 
tality of the soul, Voltaire's immortality of the garden and the 
book. Only when the world has come to consider you as 
useless will you find that the hour of your final adjustment to 
life is at hand. 
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You will think on simpler lines and with more lucidity 
than before. You are at last rid of ambitions, tensions and un- 
important worries; you will at last live in a house you do 
not want to change, and perhaps sail a little boat that you 
do not want to improve. So life will at last be the present, 
instead of being only the unfulfilled future. The notion will 
dawn on you that everything is part of everything else, that 
man is part of mankind as the sailor is part of a crew. So 
you will approach the conception of immortality shared by 
the great mystics of history. Your inner peace and fondness 
for mankind will make you consider immortality as unim- 
portant. 

For who are you, to think that no ship will sail any more 
after you are gone? Yet there is something in the thought 
that, however slightly, it is due to you that they are still 
sailing. So, to achieve that happy state of complete fulfilment, 
go to the cliffs, sit down and watch them go; for there goes 
your immortality. 




THE MEANING OF IT ALL 

AFTER you have lectured, shown your films, told your an- 
ecdotes, written to the editor of your newspaper, and thought 

your thoughts on immortality, the moment will come when 
the last question will rise from the wintry mist; "Dear God, 
what Is the meaning of it all? 1 * 
Much depends on where the question, occurs to you* If it 
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is on board your converted lifeboat moored to the willows 
in the reeds, and you sit smoking your pipe while waiting 
for a fish silly enough to bite, the chances are that you need 
only look at the horizon to know the answer, or, at least, to 
let the question sail overhead like a cloud. If it strikes you 
on a rainy day, when you are looking out of the window at 
the wet street and Mrs. Morrison hurrying past with her um- 
brella, you will be tempted to answer the question with 
"Nothing." 

These two situations suggest that the question is an old 
one, asked by every living soul who watched the dusk gather 
and the leaves fall, and that your answer will be influenced 
by your mood of the moment. If you can carry the mood of 
the reeds and the lake within you until you sit behind the 
steamed window, gazing morosely at tripping Mrs. Morrison, 
you will have got as far as you are ever likely to get. 

Some people find comfort in the hope that, once their souls 
have set sail like the ancient explorers, they may alight on a 
distant shore, where old friends and animals they loved are 
waiting for their arrival. It is a comforting thought, but you 
may come to doubt it at moments, and it is those moments 
you must be prepared for. 

Give up the hope of ever reaching land, and remember the 
joy of being alone at sea. You are fortunate among mortals; 
for, alone on your bridge on the ocean of the past, you have 
known happiness. You may find the same happiness on the 
longest voyage of all 

If this is your hope, and not the land beyond the horizon, 
you will brighten the darkness of human despair with a spark 
of the light of the sea. 




HOW TO PAINT A SUNSET 

THE time will come when you will be alone, except for a 
dog. That is the time to paint a sunset. 

When you were even a little younger, you would not have 
believed that a sunset is not only worth looking at from be- 
ginning to end, but invites the relaxed observer to catch the 
secret of its glory on a piece of three-ply with a child's box of 
paints. 

To paint a sunset on the sea's horizon is a joy. For one 
thing, it is easy. A sunset over a forest will get you into 
trouble with the trees, and lots of people have done it before 
without conveying anything but a sunset over a forest. Sunset 
over the sea is different, for the sea is yours and the sunset is 
yours also. 

Don't go in for fancy colours. Just draw a horizontal line 
across the paper, fill the top half with the sunset and the 
bottom half with the sea. If you use enough water on the 
former, the latter will, of its own accord, produce the re- 
flection. Part of the joy of all this is, so you will find, that 
you don't care a fig what anybody thinks of your sunset. 

When the picture is finished, which it will be once it is too 
dark to see, and you sit waiting for it to dry, you will wonder 
what gives you the feeling that something is lacking. Don't 
try any other colours; not only will they spoil the picture, 
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they'll look different in the daylight. Take your finest brush, 
don't make it too wet, dip it lightly in the black, and paint, 
inside the yolk of your creation, two masts, a funnel and the 
thin black line of a ship that has almost sailed out of sight. 
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